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Long-time baseball writer Si Burick, Sports Editor of the Dayton Daily News, looks 
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he game of swapping big league 

ball players is almost as old as trading 
stocks in the security market. Trading 
players is part of the sport. You swap man 
for man, or men for man, or men for men, 
usually in the hope of improving your 
club, and often without particular concern 
about how much better the club you're 
dealing with will be with the players ob- 
tained from you. 

No team anyone ever heard of, at least 
not within memory, ever took the field 
with totally home-grown talent, Not even 
the late Branch Rickey, the first executive 
to exploit the farm system during his time 
with the St. Louis Cardinals more than a 
how much better the club you're dealing 
with will be with the players obtained. 

As a matter of fact, Rickey introduced 
a principle still followed in baseball: Try 
to trade a good older player a year **too 
soon’’; that is, when he still has good 
trading value. Next year may be too late. 

I've been asked to trace some of the big 
deals in the history of the Cincinnati 
Reds. There have been some dandies, 
also some bad ones, in the half century or 
so I have been covering the ball club. The 
best one by far was the one current Pres- 
ident Bob Howsam engineered with the 
Houston Astros at baseball's ** Winter 
Meetings’* in Phoenix, Nov. 29, 1971. 

That was the swap that brought Joe 
Morgan, Jack Billingham, Cesar 
Geronimo, Ed Armbrister and Denis 
Menke to the Reds for regulars Lee May 
and Tommy Helms plus utility man 
Jimmy Stewart. Morgan, of course, was 
the prize, the key to the deal. Howsam 
was convinced that speed was all- 
important on AstroTurf. Little Joe could 
help provide that dimension at Riverfront 
Stadium and elsewhere. In the years 
since, he has been twice named the Na- 
tional League’s Most Valuable Player, 
and, in a computerized test, deemed the 
best all-round offensive player in the ma- 
jors. 

Of the others obtained by the Reds, all 
but third baseman Menke are still present. 
Denis helped the Reds win the 1972 pen- 
nant and the 1973 division title, then was 
obliged, when he asked to be traded back 
to Houston, where he lived, because he 
was planning early retirement. 

Meanwhile, Geronimo has become one 
of the game’s best center fielders; Bil- 
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lingham stands 87-63 for his Cincinnati 
pitching years; and Armbrister is a top 
utility outfielder, known for speed and 
bunting skills. 

In the years since that trade, and 
others, of course, the Reds never finished 
worse than second, and captured the 1975 
and 1976 World Championships. 

What may have been Bob Howsam’s 
second biggest deal was closed near the 
midnight trading deadline of the °77 cam- 
paign on June 15. 

This was the swap that put the Mets’ 
Tom Seaver, often referred to, and log- 
ically so, as “‘baseball’s best pitcher,*’ in 
a Cincinnati uniform. It took a big pack- 
age, but the Reds got what they wanted: a 
Superstar, a stopper, a pitcher who usu- 
ally finishes what he starts, an almost 
certain future Hall of Famer. To land 
Seaver, Howsam gave up a young start- 
ing pitcher, Pat Zachry; an established 
utility man, Doug Flynn; perhaps the 
brightest batting prospect in their farm 
system, Steve Henderson, who immedi- 
ately became the starting left fielder for 
the Mets; and another fine young farm- 
system prospect, Dan Norman. 

Acquisition of George Foster from San 
Francisco on May 29, 1971, for shortstop 
Frank Duffy and forgotten pitcher Vern 
Geishert is another star on Howsam’s 
trading record. It took George a while to 
find himself, but he won the MVP last 
year, leading the league in RBI (149) for 
the second straight year; in homers (52) 
and runs scored (124), while batting .320. 

Among the deals Howsam made in 
building up the current Reds, one was 
with San Diego in mid-1973 that brought 
left-handed pitcher Fred Norman to the 
club for outfielder Gene Locklear and 
minor league pitcher Mike Johnson. 

Also, reliever Pedro Borbon in No- 
vember, 1969, who came with the late 
pitcher Jim McGlothlin and the afore- 
mentioned Vern Geishert for Alex John- 
son and the late Chico Ruiz, McGlothlin 
helped the club win in 1970 and 1972. 

Bob Howsam’s most criticized deal 
was made in the winter before the 1977 
season — the popular Tony Perez and 
relief pitcher Will McEnaney for starter 
Woodie Fryman and reliever Dale Mur- 
ray. Perez had a typically good year at 
Montreal, but McEnaney was ordinary. 
On the Reds, Fryman was a failure who 
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defected from the club in mid-season, and 
Murray was a disappointment in the bull- 
pen. This may have beeen a case of How- 
sam using the theory of his one-time men- 
tor, Branch Rickey, in trading a player 
who still had a good year left. There was 
a reason for taking this calculated risk. 

Dan Driessen’s career had reached a 
point where it was no longer fair to let a 
player of his youth, speed and general 
skills sit on the bench. In order for Dries- 
sen (who batted .300 and drove in 91 
runs) to play, Perez had to go, One other 
potential benefit from that deal: 

In October, 1977, the Reds traded the 
departed Fryman to the Chicago Cubs for 
starting right-handed pitcher Bill Bon- 
ham, who comes with strong recommen- 
dations. Besides, this could be the year 
for Murray to re-discover his Montreal 
bullpen talents in a Cincinnati uniform, 

Howsam admits that every trade is a 
gamble, and some turn out to be losers. 
He was never happy with his swap of 
left-handed starter Ross Grimsley for out- 
fielder Merv Rettenmund, who never 
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quite cut it with the Reds. 

Down through the years other Cincin- 
nati Swappers made good and bad deals. 

William O. DeWitt, Howsam’s prede- 
cessor, came along after the 1960 season 
as Gabe Paul’s successor. DeWitt knew 
that Paul had been trying to make a deal 
with the Chicago White Sox for Gene 
Freese, and that Gabe also had made 
overtures to the Milwaukee Braves for 
pitcher Joey Jay. Both ideas sounded 
good to DeWitt, who went to work on 
both fronts and wound up with one of 
those three-way deals. 

On Dec. 15, 1960, Bill dealt with 
Milwaukee first, sending the Braves 
10-year veteran shortstop Roy McMillan 
for pitchers Jay and Juan Pizarro. Then, 
to get Freese, he swapped Pizarro and 
Cal McLish, who had a 4-14 record in his 
one season with the Reds, to the White 
Sox. He kept Jay. 

Jay went 21-10, Freese hit a productive 
.277 with 26 home runs, and the Reds 
won the pennant under the late Fred 
Hutchinson. Jay also was 21-14 in 1962, 
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but the Reds finished third. 

DeWitt’s worst deal came along later, 
a trade that essentially involved superstar 
Frank Robinson for pitcher Milt Pappas. 
William O.’s mistake was an unfortunate 
quote. Asked why he was trading Robin- 
son, who was only 30, Bill responded, 
**Yes, but he’s an old 30." DeWitt actu- 
ally had become weary of personal prob- 
lems that kept involving Robinson in 
those days, but Bill didn’t want to excuse 
his deal on the basis that Frank’s prob- 
lems inevitably became his problems, 
too. His effort to ‘‘protect’’ Frank made 
him an unfortunate scapegoat. 

All Frank did for Baltimore in 1966, 
his first season, was win the Triple 
Crown. Pappas won 12, lost 11 for the 
seventh-place Reds. 

Gabe Paul’s best deal during his Cin- 
cinnati general managership was the one 
that put Pittsburgh*s Gus Bell in the uni- 
form of the Reds. Out-trading wise old 
Branch Rickey, who was then running the 
Pirates, added to Gabe’s delight. This 
one turned into a three-way proposition, 
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too. ‘It took a full year to complete the 
deal,”’ Paul has said. 

Rickey had become disenchanted with 
Bell, who was only 24, for strange 
reasons. He thought Gus was extravagant 
because he often took his wife, Joyce, on 
Pirate trips. And he had seen Joyce diaper 
the Bells’ baby son, Buddy (now third 
baseman of the Cleveland Indians), and 
throw the diapers away. What Branch 
didn’t know was that Joyce Bell’s dad 
was a railroad conductor, who provided 
her with passes; and that she had discov- 
ered throw-away diapers, the kind known 
now (and perhaps then) as Pampers. 

Rickey loved Cal Abrams, an out- 
fielder from the old man’s days in the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ front office. Gabe 
traded for Abrams in 1952. Now Rickey 
asked for Gail Henley, a young outfielder 
in the New York Giants’ farm system. 
Paul traded pitcher Frank Hiller for Hen- 
ley. Finally, because Rickey needed a 
catcher for Pittsburgh’s Pacific Coast 
League farm at Hollywood, he asked for 
Joe Rossi, a Red rookie; and Paul agreed. 
In the winter before the 1953 season, the 
Reds delivered all the parts to Pittsburgh 
and acquired Gus Bell, who was to stay 
for nine years and help turn the team into 
a contender. 

Paul’s worst deal, on the other hand, 
was also with Pittsburgh, as he has often 
admitted. It was a 4-for-3 swap. From 
Pittsburgh, the Reds got ‘‘slugging”’ 
third baseman Frank Thomas, outfielders 
Jim Pendelton and Johnny Powers, and 
pitcher *‘Whammy”’ Douglas for pitcher 
Harvey Haddix, catcher Smoky Burgess 
and third baseman Don Hoak in a trade 
completed Jan. 31, 1959. 

Thomas was gone after a year; Douglas 
didn’t make it; Powers stayed briefly as a 
pinch hitter; Pendleton left after a year. 
Meanwhile, by 1960, Haddix, Hoak and 
Burgess helped the Pirates win the pen- 
nant and beat the New York Yankees in a 
memorable World Series. 

In trading, you take the good with the 
bad. 

Warren Giles’ best Cincinnati deal as 
general manager-president was made in 
mid-season 1938 for right-handed pitcher 
Bucky Walters of the Phillies. 

Walters, a converted third baseman, 
was 29 when the Reds acquired him in 

(continued on page 61) 
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Tom Terrific 


racking up 


the big records 


“Tf the game is played a hundred years from now, if 
there is still soft grass in large stadiums, if there are still 
wooden bats crashing against round, hard baseballs, 
the name of Tom Seaver will be heard. As Walter John- 
son and Christy Mathewson and Cy Young are relevant 
today, so will Seaver be 25 and 50 and 100 years from 


now.’ 


Tom Seaver is considered one of the best pitchers 
ever to play baseball. But how good is this living 
legend? Just check out some of the feats he has al- 
ready accomplished — and he’s only 33 years old: (1) 
When he pitches his first 21 innings this year, his 
lifetime earned run average for 3,000 innings will be 
second best in the game's history. (2) He has won 
three Cy Young Awards. (3) He struck out 200 or 
more batters nine consecutive years, a major league 
record. (4) Among all pitchers with 200 or more vic- 
tories, his winning percentage is eighth all-time, even 
though he played the first nine and one-half years of 
his career with a team never among the offensive 
leaders in baseball, (5) He starts 1978 10th all-time in 
strikeouts with 2,530. Seaver came to the Reds in a 
highly celebrated trade from the New York Mets, just 
prior to the June 15 trading deadline last year. His 
success was immediate, as he twirled a three-hit shut- 
out in his first start June 18 against Montreal. From 
that impressive beginning, Seaver went on to win 14 
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— Maury Allen, New York Post 


of 17 decisions, work 14 complete games and log an 
earned run average of 2.35, *‘It was an emotional and 
strength-draining year,’’ said Seaver, **but coming to 
the Reds made it all worthwhile.”’ Seaver reached 
several important milestones in his career in 1977: 
200th victory, fifth 20-win season, fifth one-hitter, 
2,500th strikeout. Victory No. 200 came Sept. 15 at 
Los Angeles, and after that win, Tom started looking 
for 100 more. ‘I’m glad 200 is out of the way,”’ 
Seaver noted. ** Now I can start thinking about 300." 
Pitching a no-hitter is one pitching achievement that 
has eluded Seaver. He’s come very close several 
times, once going to the ninth inning with two outs 
when the gem was spoiled. Five times, however, he 
has worked one-hit games, including one in 1977 
against the Cubs. ‘I may never pitch a no-hit game,”’ 
Seaver philosophized after he worked a two-hitter for 
his initial Riverfront win of the season. **I can live 
without one.’’ Shutouts are a speciality of Seaver’s. 
Working five’in ‘77, Tom raised his mark to 46, only 


one less than active leader Don Sutton. Twice last 
season Seaver was selected the National League 
Pitcher of the Month, in April and August. In the 
latter month, Seaver fired six complete game victories 
without a loss and had a 2.20 ERA. Even though 
Seaver has his impressive records and pitching cre- 
dentials, the native of Fresno, CA, doesn’t consider 
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himself a finished pitcher yet. Said Tom Terrific: 
‘*Pitching is a continual learning process. I feel I 
know how to pitch, yet I’m learning more how to 
pitch all the time. That’s why I feel pitching is a 
creative art and why I find it stimulating.’’ And, con- 
versely, National League batters find it rather un- 
stimulating to bat against him. 
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Is it possible ? 


Johnny starting 


his second decade 
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... Buta truly brilliant catcher? Less than a dozen 


have come along in the 100 years professional baseball 


has been played, less than a dozen . 


. who burst upon 


the scene as accomplished as a young Spencer Tracy. 
Well, the Cincinnati Reds have a young Spencer Tracy. 
His name is Johnny Bench and already he is being 
called the best all-around catcher in the game today.’ 
— Sports Illustrated, March 31, 1969 


It doesn’t seem possible that Johnny Bench is start- 
ing his second full decade with the Reds in 1978. It 
seems as if it were only yesterday that he came to 
Cincinnati, still a teenager, ready to step into position 
as the No. | catcher with the Reds. But since that 
celebrated arrival, 10 full major league seasons have 
come and gone and baseball fans have truly seen one 
of the greatest catchers ever to put on a uniform. 
Almost from the beginning, there has been talk of the 
greatness of Johnny Bench. But perhaps Ted Wil- 
liams, himself a Hall of Famer, said it best in 1970 
when autographing a baseball. He inscribed: **To 
Johnny Bench, a Hall of Famer for sure.’* Along the 
road Bench has done nothing to tarnish those words 
from one of the game’s greatest hitters. Bench’s ac- 
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complishments both offensively and defensively are 
nearly legendary. In 1978 he became only the fourth 
catcher in major league history to reach the 1,000 
mark in runs batted in. At season’s end, he had 
1,038, trailing only Yogi Berra, Bill Dickey and 
Gabby Hartnett. He figures to pass them all, barring 
injury. *‘My goal is to reach the 1,500 mark,’* Bench 
said when he reached the century plateau July 27 
against the Cubs. **We all take pride in our accom- 
plishments and these plateaus are one way to gauge 
the accomplishments.’ Before he’s finished, Bench 
should own the Cincinnati club record for most career 
RBI's and home runs. He’s third in runs batted in 
behind Tony Perez and Frank Robinson and second 
in home runs behind Robinson. As impressive as his 


offensive record is, his defensive prowess is just as 
superb. He ended the 1977 season as baseball's best 
defensive catcher among those who have played in 
1,000 or more games. His lifetime fielding percent- 
age is .991 and he is within .0005 of Johnny Ed- 
wards” all-time National League record of .9916. 
And Johnny is zeroing in on the all-time mark for 
most games caught during a career. He’s worked in 
1,393 games behind the plate. Al Lopez holds the 
record with 1,918. Bench is justifiably proud of his 
durability. He’s overcome some broken bones and 
two major operations to set a league record for catch- 
ing 100 or more games 10 consecutive years. And 
what is even more remarkable is that his 10-year 
average is 137. Bench has won the National League 


Most Valuable Player award twice, the first being in 
1970 when he was the youngest player ever to receive 
the honor, age 22. He was the MVP in the 1976 
World Series when he batted .533, the fourth highest 
Series average on record. Three different times he’s 
won the NL RBI crown, one of only five players to 
lead three years. He’s the only player to be voted into 
the starting lineup all eight years that fans have picked 
the starters. Twice in 1977 Bench belted home runs 
with the bases loaded, running his career record to 
eight, best in Reds history. He has hit at least two 
home runs in a game 15 times and twice has hit three 
in one game. All of that would be an outstanding 
career for many performers, but it came in just the 
first decade for Johnny Bench. : 
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Little Joe 


baseball's best triple threat 


Running 


Few players have achieved what Joe 
Morgan has on the base paths in his 
major league career. In fact, going into 
the 1978 season, Morgan ranked [8th 
on the all-time major league career 
stolen base list. The Reds’ second 
baseman stole 49 bases in 1977 to run 
his career total to 554. He stands third 
among all active players, with only all- 
time leader Lou Brock and Texas’ Bert 
Campaneris ahead of him. Morgan 
wiped out a Cincinnati record that had 
stood since the early teens in 1977. 
That mark was Bob Bescher’s career 
stolen base total, 319, which Joe passed 
in the early going. Morgan ran his Cin- 
cinnati total to 359. Joe has been a con- 
sistent base stealer since 1969 when he 
was with the Houston Astros. He stole 
49 that year, and has not been lower 
than 40 in any succeeding year. Another 
““typical’’ Morgan year with the Reds 
would put him over the 600 mark in 
1978. If he makes his average of the 
past six years which is 59, Joe will 
move into 10th place on the all-time 
list. Morgan’s best year on the base 
paths was 67, achieved twice in 1973 
and again in 1975. Morgan insists that 
he could steal many more bases than he 
does. *‘Why steal a base just for the 
sake of stealing?’* he queries. *‘I steal 
when we need it. I don’t think I have 
run my total up at all stealing bases 
when we are five or six runs ahead or 
behind. I believe in making the stolen 
base count. I could get a lot more but 
that’s not my way.”” 


Hitting 

Few would disagree that Joe Morgan 
is one of the toughest outs in baseball. 
When he’s not drawing one of his fre- 
quent walks, he might be drilling a 
home run or singling sharply to right 
field. Since he’s been with the Reds the 
past six years, Morgan has averaged 
being on base almost twice a game via 
hit or walk — 1,651 times in 895 
games. His Cincinnati offensive statis- 
tics are Hall of Fame material: .301 
average, 22 home runs, 84 runs batted 
in, 28 doubles, 113 runs scored and 118 
walks. While Joe’s 1977 season didn’t 
match up with his two previous cam- 
paigns when he was the league’s Most 
Valuable Player, it would still be a 
dandy year for any other second base- 
man. He had 22 home runs, knocked in 
78 runs, walked 117 times and scored 
113 times. It was the sixth consecutive 
year he passed the century mark in both 
runs and walks. He has one of the 
keenest eyes of any player in baseball, 
taking pitches for balls that most other 
hitters swing at. For a time in 1977, Joe 
was swinging at bad pitches and he 
feels that cost him some on his average. 
Said Morgan: ‘‘I started trying to get 
base hits on balls out of the strike zone. 
But that’s not the way Joe Morgan hits. 
It hurt my average.”’ But sull, only a 
late season slump saw him fall below 
.300 because he was batting .311 as late 
as Labor Day. Again in 1977, Joe was 
picked to start in the All-Star game and 
opened the action against the American 
League with a homer off Jim Palmer. 
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Fielding 


For the past five years, Joe Morgan 
has been adjudged by his fellow Na- 
tional League players, the best defen- 
sive second baseman in the league. In 
1977 he went one step further than that. 
He earned the laurels as the best field- 
ing second baseman in National League 
history as he committed the fewest 
number of errors ever by an NL second 
sacker 5. That miniscule number tied 
the major league record, held jointly by 
a pair of Baltimore second basemen, 
Jerry Adair and Bobby Grich. Joe also 
closed out the 1977 season with a string 
of 76 consecutive games without an 
error. If he goes the first 13 games of 
the new season without an error, he'll 
tie the major league mark of 89 straight 
error-less games, a mark held by Adair. 
Morgan’s defensive prowess played a 
big role in Cincinnati establishing a 
major league record by playing 94 
error-less games in 1977. Appearing in 
151 games at second base, Morgan had 
a fielding percentage of .993. He han- 
dled 715 chances. While many of 
today’s players have switched to large 
gloves, Joe uses what might be the 
smallest glove in the major leagues, He 
started using the small glove in 1966 at 
the urging of Nellie Fox. *‘I like it be- 
cause there is no place in the glove for 
the ball to get hung up. And besides,” 
Morgan added, *‘an infielder should 
catch the ball with two hands. With the 
small glove you have to, or the ball will 
pop out.”’ With his fielding record, no 
one can dispute him. 
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No Si Moskaw 
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Paul makes 
whirlwind trip 
to big leagues 


It didn’t take Paul Moskau long to wing his way 
through the Cincinnati farm system and make it to 
the major leagues. His whirlwind minor league 
career lasted only 52 games and less than two 
calendar years. Signed as the No. 3 draft choice in 
1975 out of Azusa Pacific College, Moskau had a 
brilliant minor league record that saw him win 30 
of 39 decisions. A 7-1 start at Indianapolis capped 
it off and in mid-June last year he won a promotion 
to the major league roster. A pulled groin muscle 
hampered Moskau soon after his arrival to Cincin- 
nati, but when that healed late in the season, the 
25-year-old right-hander fired shutouts over both 
Philadelphia and San Diego. Moskau says he 
learned a great deal in his first taste of big league 
action, knowledge that he intends to put to good 
use in 1978. **I found out in a hurry you can’t be 
behind the hitters constantly and win. I learned 
quickly that you have to throw strikes to win.”’ 
Winning was what the St. Joseph, Mo., native did 
often while climbing the farm system ladder. He 
was 10-1 his first season at Eugene in the North- 
west League, where he also won the league earned 
run average title. In 1976 he was 13-6 at Class AA 
Three Rivers, again winning an ERA crown with 
a 1.55 mark. Paul nearly made the Reds as a non- 
roster player in spring training, but went to Indy 
for that final bit of seasoning. Moskau is an all- 
around athlete. He has a good pick-off move to 
first base and is a good hitter, belting a home run in 
his first major league game. In the minor leagues 
he hit five home runs. 
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Confident Ken 


newest pride of 


Donora, Pa. 
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I’ve just got to 
swing the bat, keep 
the ball in play 
somewhere, spray it 
around and use my 
speed. That’s the 
kind of hitter I am. 


... If I do that and 
stay healthy all sea- 
son, I think I'm ca- 
pable of hitting .370 
or .380 some year.’’ 
— Right-fielder 

Ken Griffey 
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Back home in Donora, PA, the kids had a baseball idol 
they all patterned themselves after, Stan The Man Musial, 
One of those kids has grown up, and now he has youngsters 
patterning themselves after him. The newest pride of Do- 
nora is Ken Griffey, the talented right-fielder for the Reds. 
He has come a long, long way since 1969 and, indeed, has 
now established himself as one of the foremost batsmen in 
baseball. The 27-year-old Griffey, who wasn’t selected 
until the 29th round of the summer free agent draft in 1969, 
has put together three straight plus .300 seasons and seems 
on the threshold of some lofty batting records. He has many 
of the qualities that it takes to reach lofty batting marks. 
Griffey is one of the fastest players in baseball, enabling 
him to turn the slowly hit infield bouncer into a base hit. (In 
the past three years Ken has piled up 101 hits that never left 
the infield, either via bunts or ground balls.) Ken has a keen 
batting eye, able to make the rival pitcher often work to his 
batting advantage. And being left-handed, he’s a step closer 
to first base and sees many more right-handers than he does 
southpaws. While Griffey would not be considered a streak 
hitter because his speed keeps him out of a severe hitless 
stretch, Ken does have the knack of collecting hits in 
bunches. For instance, in 1977 he had one five-hit game, 
three four-hit games and 14 three-hit games. Don’t be mis- 
taken, though, that Ken is only a singles hitter. No sir, not 
by any stretch of the imagination. Of his 186 hits last year, 
about 30 per cent of them (55) went to extra bases — 35 
doubles, 8 triples and 12 home runs. That figure was twice 
his previous major league high. **I’m not a home run hitter, 


I know that,’’ Griffey acknowledged. *‘I have to keep 
everything in perspective.’’ Several nagging, but not seri- 
ous, foot and leg injuries kept Griffey from challenging 
Dave Parker for the NL batting title in 1977. **I was never 
really able to develop the consistency necessary to hit what 
it would take to win a batting title,” Griffey added. **My 
heel and knee were bothering me.’’ Nevertheless, Griffey 


did finish fourth behind Parker, Garry Templeton and Fos- 
ter with a .318 average. The heel and leg injuries also kept 
Griffey from ranking among the league leaders in stolen 
bases. Ken’s 1977 total was only 17, half of the 34 he 
swiped the previous year. With two healthy wheels, the 
ballplayer’s terminology for legs, Griffey is looking for- 
ward to a big and productive 1978. 
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NiO. US Foster 


He speaks softly 
but his big bat 


makes things noisy 


It was the doctrine of President Teddy Roosevelt 
that advocated ‘‘Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 
Those famous words come to life today in the person 
of Reds left-fielder George Foster. He speaks softly, 
very softly, and carries a big stick, a very big, black 
stick that propels baseballs into orbit. While Foster is 
one of the game’s most soft-spoken individuals, he 
lets his potent shillelagh speak out with a thunderous 
roar. George nearly roared into the National League 
record book last year, becoming only the fifth player 
in NL history to reach the 50 home run mark. He 
wound up with 52, after challenging for a time Hack 
Wilson's standard of 56 set in 1930. The total of 52 
was the third highest by a NL player, exceeded only 
by Wilson’s 56 and Ralph Kiner’s 54, in 1949. 
George also knocked in 149 runs, best in the major 
leagues since Tommy Davis had 153 in 1962. Both 
totals wiped out Reds club records and propelled Fos- 
ter to the Most Valuable Player Award, an honor that 
eluded him the previous year when he finished second 
to teammate Joe Morgan. The Reds have won the 
MVP seven times in the last eight years. Not only did 
George shine in the power departments, but he also 
displayed the consistency at the plate to bat .320, 
third highest figure in the league in 1977. It was the 
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third straight year Foster put a .300 average on the 
board. ‘‘Consistency was the main difference be- 
tween 1977 and 1976 for me,*’ Foster pointed out, 
recalling a slow finish in °76 when he began pushing 
fora possible triple crown, only to see his average fall 
when he began swinging for the fences. **I was really 
happy when I was named Player of the Month in 
August,’’ Foster said, looking back to last year. ‘‘It 
was August in 1976 that my average began drop- 
ping.’* Foster didn’t let that happen in 1977, as he hit 
.293 with 12 homers and 28 runs batted in. While 
Foster missed the home run record of Wilson's, he 
did set a new mark for most homers hit on the road, 
31, breaking new Hall of Famer Eddie Mathews’ 
record established in 1953. Many of Foster's home 
runs have become legendary rockets, like the three 
red-seaters he has launched at Riverfront Stadium and 
the two off the scoreboard in right center at 
Philadelphia’s Veterans Stadium. In addition to Fos- 
ter leading the league in home runs and runs batted in, 
he was also No, | in total bases (388) and runs scored 
(124). He was Player of the Month twice, June in 
addition to August. For the second straight year, he 
was the Sporting News Player of the Year in a poll 
of the players. 
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IN@. 84) Borloon 


Pedro zeroes 


Pedro Borbon, whose arm seems to get stronger the 
more he works out of the Cincinnati bullpen, will 
probably set a Reds pitching record in 1978 for most 
career appearances. Borbon, 31-year-old right-hander 
from the Dominican Republic, starts the current sea- 
son with 439 games pitched for the Reds, fourth on 
the all-time Cincinnati list. He needs 48 appearances 
to move ahead of record-holder Clay Carroll, who 
worked in 486 games for the Reds. Borbon should 
easily reach the record figure and if his form holds 
true, he'll also make the S00 mark before the end of 
the year. Since joining the Reds for good in 1972, 


Fred reaches highest victory 


If left-hander Fred Norman spent the 
winter of 1977-78 dreaming about what 
the season of 1977 might have been, no 
one could really blame him. Consider 
this: By July 1, Freddie owned a 9-3 rec- 
ord and there was even talk about him 
being picked to the National League 
All-Star team. But then his fortunes 
changed. The 35-year-old native of Texas 
lost seven straight games and saw his rec- 
ord fall to 9-10 by mid-August. It wasn’t 
exactly Norman’s fault his record dipped. 
He went 41 straight innings on the mound 
without the Reds scoring a single run in 


one stretch. In six starts, the Reds were 
shut out four times and scored only one 
run in the other two games. With a break 
or two, Fred might have had a shot at 20 
victories the first time in his career. But in 
the end, he settled for 14 triumphs, which 
was the biggest victory total in his 17 
years of professional pitching. ‘*There’s 


just no way to figure a streak like we 


had,** Norman philosophized. **The way 
this team scores runs, | knew things had 
to change. But it seemed like every time | 
pitched, we had a real tight game.”’ Nor- 
man, one of the most likeable players in 
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the league, reached a big milestone in his 
career in 1977. He recorded the | ,000th 
strikeout of his career. Norman has been 
with the Reds since June of 1973, when 
he came over from the San Diego Padres. 
Norman became an instant hit with Cin- 
cinnati when he turned the pitching staff 
around that season, He’s been a big win- 
ner at Riverfront Stadium, winning 40 of 
57 lifetime decisions in Cincinnati. ‘‘I 
like pitching in front of the home fans. To 
me, it seems like there’s much more of an 
incentive pitching in front of people you 
know. And the fans in Cincinnati can re- 


in on Reds career record 


Pedro has worked no less than 62 games in a season, 
with 80 being his peak total in 1973. His total in the 
last six years is 424 games, more than any other pither 
in the major leagues. Pedro had his most successful 
season in 1977, winning 10 games and chalking up 18 
saves. Pedro started off slowly, but picked up steam 
starting in mid-June, when he won his first game. 
After winning that first one against Montreal on June 
12, Borbon then captured four wins in his next five 
appearances in a 10-day span. After the All-Star 
game, Borbon logged I1 of his 18 saves, five coming 
in a 12-game streak in August when he gave up only 
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ally get you turned on,’’ Norman added. 
Norman started his baseball career in 
1961, when he signed for a bonus with 
the Kansas City A’s out of Miami, Fla. 
He made it to the major leagues the first 
time in 1964 with the Chicago Cubs, but 
didn’t come to stay until 1971 when the 
Padres acquired his contract from St. 
Louis Cardinals’ Tulsa farm team. It was 
there he played for Warren Spahn, whom 
Norman credits for getting him back to 
the major leagues. Fred has won 63 of his 
career total 78 victories with the Reds. 


one run in 19.1 innings. Originally signed by the St. 
Louis Cardinals, Borbon began his pro career in 
1956. He went to California via the draft in 1969 and 
spent that entire season with the Angels. The follow- 
ing year he was traded to Cincinnati. He spent most 
of 1970-71 at Indianapolis, before joining the Reds 
bullpen corps for the entire 1972 campaign, when he 
came through with an 8-3 record and 3.17 earned run 
average. Borbon has been one of the best pitchers in 
Championship Series history. Working in 10 LCS 
contests, he has compiled an earned run average of 
0.64. 
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No. S24 Norman 


f you look at an outline of Cincinnati 
on a map, it resembles an octopus of a 
sort. In the middle is this big circular 
blob, the main part of the city. At the 
bottom of the body, there are two thin 


Pete was a knothole regular in the Sayler 
Park area by the time he was 10 years old. 


Pete 


The Road 


tentacles, stretching out along the river 
bank. Above them is open country. 
Below them, the river. 

The tentacle on the right curls along 
Eastern Avenue and Kellogg all the way 
to River Downs Race Track. The one on 
the west is a narrow, wavy arm of the city 
that includes neighborhoods like Sayler 
Park, Sedamsville and Anderson Ferry. 
This is Pete Rose Country. 

There are three Pete Roses — the 
athlete’s late father, the athlete and the 
athlete’s son — in chronological order. 
There is a mother still living, an uncle 
who scouted for the Reds, and a large 
group of adults and kids who made Pete 
Rose what he is today. They are all a part 
of Pete Rose Country. 

The story begins at age eight. Pete is a 
boy with a rubber ball, throwing it against 
the brick wall of Schulte’s Cafe. ‘*I guess 
I wore the paint off that wall that summer, 
they sure had to paint it before the next 
year,’’ Pete remembers now. Sometimes 
his father tossed with him in the Schulte 
parking lot. He would say to the boy, 
“Throw with your left hand as much as 
possible. Your right hand will develop 
naturally, but if you can handle any kind 
of a ball, with both hands, you will be 
ahead of the game.”’ 

Schulte’s Cate no longer is there, by 
name. There is a more famous business, 
Trolley Tavern. But the Pete Rose Story 
belongs in the neighborhood. 

The father was the most famous semi- 
pro athlete in the history of this town. The 
father played semipro football until he 
was 42 years old, in the Feldhaus Sunday 
League. 
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By Pat Harmon 


When the boy was nine, he joined his 
first organized team, the Sedamsville 
Civic Club in the Cincinnati Knothle 
League. The manager was Don Groth- 
aus, now the equipment manager at the 
University of Cincinnati athletic depart- 
ment. Grothaus remembers the summer 


of 1950. 


Pete was only six years old when he got 
his first uniform. 


“IT considered a kid baseball team to 
have three key positions, and we took our 
three best players and alternated them at 
the positions,’’ he says. *‘The positions 
were pitch, catch and third base, and our 
best ball players were Pete Rose, Eddie 
Brinkman and Bernie Woblewsky.” 


Rose: 


to 3000 


Rose became the legend of hustling 
athletes. Brinkman played more than a 
decade in the big leagues and set a record 
for the best fielding percentage by a 
shortstop. Woblewsky served in Vietnam 
and, according to Grothaus, is in a semi- 
nary studying to be a priest. 

‘The thing | remember about Pete,”’ 
says Grothaus, ‘is he already had a level 
swing. And desire. You could see he 
wanted to be good.”” 

When the boy was 10, he joined the 
Delhi Eagles and played for Glenn 
Carder. ‘**We won the city consolation 
title in Class C, which was for age groups 
10 and 11,°’ Carder says. **l managed 
Knothole teams 27 years and I have a lot 
of clippings. One of them is from a Knot- 
hole column by Joe Quinn in The Post. It 
says, ‘the Delhi Eagles won, and Pete 
Rose hit a home run.’ I believe that is the 
first time Pete ever hit a home run in an 
organized game.”’ 

Carder has followed baseball all his 
life. His daughter, Glenda, is Mrs. Russ 
Nixon, wife of the Reds coach. 

Meanwhile, the father of Pete Rose 
made an agreement with the Knothole 
managers. Most kids would cut out for 
two or three weeks of the Knothole sea- 
son because their families took a vacation 
trip. Rose told the managers, **I want this 
kid to be a switch hitter. You make sure 
he bats left-handed against right-handed 
pitching, and Ill never take him away 
from you during the season.”’ 

To the boy, the father said, **Be a 
switch hitter because the curve will al- 
ways be moving toward you and not away 
from you.’ The rest of the agreement 


was kept, too. *"I never had a vacation 
trip until I signed pro ball and was sent 
to Geneva, New York, in the minor 
leagues,”’ says Pete. 

Pete, the boy, ate well on his mother’s 
wholesome cooking, and he remembers 
her brother as being the best athlete in the 
neighborhood. **My uncle, Buddy 
Bloebaum, was a fine baseball player and 
he was a scout for the Reds in 1960, when 
I signed,’’ says. Pete. 

The post-Knothole days saw Pete de- 
veloping more. He had settled down to be 
a second baseman and, at 15, tried out for 
the Bentley American Legion team. *‘I 
got cut,’’ he says, ‘‘the only baseball 


i 


It was playing with the Tampa Tarpons, in 
his second pro season in 1961, that Rose 
batted .300 the first time. He hit .331 and led 
the league in triples with 30. 
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team that ever cut me. But they had Ron 
Webber, a boy who'd been their regular 
second baseman the year before, and they 
weren't going to ditch him for some new 
kid.”’ 

Meanwhile, he’d been watching the 
Reds games and other teams on TV and 
had picked out his favorite major league 
player, Enos Slaughter. Enos once said, 
“If a man can’t come to the ball park and 
give all he’s got three or four hours, he 
doesn’t belong in this business.”’ 

Slaughter was the premier hustler of his 
day. Pete’s father called this to the boy’s 
attention. **Always hustle, hustle, hus- 
tle,’* he reminded him. 

Pete went to Western Hills High 
School and played second base for Paul 
Nohr. **He’s the most famous high 
school baseball coach in the world,"* says 
Pete. **Nobody else has had 10 major 
leaguers like he has — Hermie Weh- 
meier, Russ and Roy Nixon, Eddie and 
Charlie Brinkman, Clyde Vollmer, Don 
Zimmer, Dick Drott, Jim Frey, and my- 
self. 

Pete also played on the football team, 

(continued on page 64) 
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INO. U4) ROSE 


Pete's goal 
is NL Hit record 


Only 12 players have accom- 
plished it in times past. But that ex- 
clusive Dandy Dozen will be ex- 
panded to the Thunderin’ Thirteen 
in 1978 when Pete Rose collects the 
3,000th base hit of his magnificent 
career. Pete begins his quest to join 
the 3,000-hit club only 34 base hits 
short as the 1978 season gets 
underway. Starting his 16th year 
with the Reds, Rose collected 204 
hits in 1977 to run his lifetime total 
to 2,966. He starts play in |4th 
place on the all-time list. He'll pass 
Sam Rice first when he gets hit No. 
2,988 and when he gets No. 3,000, 
he'll tie Roberto Clemente for 12th 
place. Another 200 hit season — 
Pete’s had nine of them in his 


career — would put him ninth all- 
time. Three grand is Pete's first ob- 


jective, but he’s looking even far- 
ther down the hitting road. What 
he'd like to do before he calls it 
quits sometime a few years from 
now, is be the No. | hit leader in 
National League history. Stan Mu- 
sial, who had 3,630, set that mark. 
“IT feel like that record is within 
reach,’ Rose said. **I have to stay 
healthy to achieve it and I think I 
can. My legs are in good shape. 
I've been told they are the first 
things to go and mine feel real 
good.”* Pete would also like to get 
200 hits again in 1978. If he does 
that, he will break Ty Cobb’s mark 
of nine 200-hit campaigns. “‘Just to 
be mentioned in the same breath 
with Ty Cobb is quite an honor,” 
Rose added. Pete became the all- 
time No. | switch-hitter during the 


1978 season. He passed Frankie 
Frisch when he singled against the 
Cardinals in July for his 2,881st 
hit. While not known for his home 
run hitting, Pete also became the 
No. | National League home run 
hitter for switch-hitters, raising his 
total to 143. A switch-hitter since 
the age of nine, Rose owns a life- 
time mark of .318 left-handed and 
.295 right-handed. His career aver- 
age is .311. In career statistics Rose 
has moved into the Top 20 in major 
league history in four hitting cate- 
gories. He stands 17th in at bats 
with 9,541; 14th in hits with 2,966; 
13th in singles with 2,194; and 18th 
in doubles with 521. Pete also ran 
his consecutive game streak to 652 
games last year, tying Frank 
McCormick's career record. 


No. 13 Goneepcion 


Daveys leather 


fielding magic = 


cold gloves 


“Cincinnati is a team of All-Stars, but if you polled the pitchers as to the 
most expendable members of the team, Concepcion would be the last to go. 
If a pitcher can keep the ball left of second base all night, he'll have a 
shutout.’” — Jim Murray, nationally syndicated sports columnist, Los 


Angeles Times. 


For the fourth consecutive year, Dave Concepcion 
won a Gold Glove for fielding excellence as he nar- 
rowly missed the National League record for fewest 
errors in a season by a shortstop. The 29-year-old 
native of Venezuela seemed to have the record right 


in his grasp as the season stretched into the middle of 


September. But then, inexplicably, Dave committed 
five errors in the final three weeks of the season to 
finish with 11, two off the record. A tall, rangy magi- 
cian with the leather, Concepcion has virtually erased 
the memory of Roy McMillan from the eyes of Reds 


fans. Before Dave made the grade with the Reds, 
MeMillan’s grace at shortstop had stood as the stan- 
dard of fielding perfection in Cincinnati. For the third 
straight year, Concepcion was selected to the starting 
lineup of the National League All-Star team. He bat- 
ted .271, the fifth consecutive year he has batted at 
least .270. One of the best clutch hitters in the NL, 
Concepcion had 13 game-winning hits in °77. He 
stole 29 bases to run his career total to 178, fifth best 
total in Reds history. He’s had at least 20 steals the 
past five years. 
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No, 42 Bonham 


Bonham adds strenath 
to Reds rotation 


While other clubs waited for the free agent draft 
last November to try to strengthen their teams, the 
Reds were busy beating them to the punch and mak- 
ing free-agent-to-be Bill Bonham a signed-and-sealed 
member of the Big Red Machine. Bonham had 
notified the Chicago Cubs that he wanted to exercise 
his options as a six-year man under the new union 
agreement and become a free agent, and he said he 
would accept a trade to one of four clubs if such a deal 
could be worked out. The Reds went to work, getting 
permission to negotiate directly with Bonham. And 
after four days of discussion, the 29-year-old right- 
hander agreed to terms and his contract was acquired 
from the Cubs in exchange for the contracts of pitch- 
ers Woodie Fryman and Bill Caudill and cash. After 
six years in the Windy City, Bonham comes to the 
Reds in 1978 looking for a fresh start. **I didn’t feel I 
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was pitching as well in Chicago as I know I’m capa- 
ble of.’ said Bonham. ‘I’m sure I needed a new 
direction and a change of atmosphere. Bonham aver- 
aged || wins per season in the past four years as a 
member of the Cubs starting rotation. **Bonham is a 
good pitcher,’* said Reds captain Pete Rose, who has 
faced the Californian many times at the plate. **He’s 
got one of the best change of paces in baseball. | 
know he’s going to help us.”’ Bonham has been in 
professional baseball since 1970 when he signed with 
the Cubs out of UCLA, where he has a degree in 
psychology. He spent less than two years in the 
minors before pitching in the majors and he made the 
Cubs to stay in 1973, when he was 7-5 with a 3.02 
earned run average. His first year as a regular starter, 
in 1974, he was sixth in the National League in 
strikeouts with 191]. 
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No. 9 Plummer 


Veteran catcher Bill Plummer has one of the toughest jobs in baseball. He 
has to play behind the best catcher in the game — Johnny Bench — which 
means he doesn’t play all that much, but when he does, he has to be ready 
to go. And whenever Bill gets the call from Manager Sparky Anderson, he 
has always responded with a job well done. This is the way it has been for 
the 31-year-old Califomia native since he came to the Reds for good in 1972 
from Indianapolis. ‘| know what my job is and I have to keep myself 
ready,’* Plummer explained. **No one likes to sit and watch, but there are 
some things you have to accept.’” There have been some big thrills for 
Plummer in his back-up role. For instance, the three-run homer that he hit 
against St. Louis, July 29 last year. Or his big seven-RBI game the year 
before against the Cardinals. Or that game in 1974 when he belted two home 
runs off Cy Young Award winner Steve Carlton. These are moments that 
keep Plummer going, anxiously waiting to get his call and do his job. 


No. 28 Summers 


Champ Summers’ first year with the Reds was spent in a utility role, with 
Manager Sparky Anderson calling on him quite often as a pinch-hitter. In 
all, Summers appeared in 59 games and delivered three home runs, two of 
them in pinch-hitting assignments. One of them was an inside-the-park home 
run against the Montreal Expos that sparked a Reds comeback. Champ, 
named after his father who was a boxer in the Navy, was invited to the Reds 
spring camp in 1977 as a non-roster player and made the team when he bat- 
ted .440 in spring training. He had come to the Cincinnati organization from 
the Chicago Cubs in a minor deal when the Reds sent the contract of out- 
fielder Dave Schneck to the Cubs. Until he was 22 years old, Summers had 
never played any organized baseball at any level. But he tried out for the 
Southern Illinois University, Edwardsville team and made it, which started 
him on the road to his pro career. He was originally signed by the Oakland 
A’s in 1971 and played 20 games with the A’s in 1974. He was with the 
Cubs in 1975 and 1976. 


No. 7 Werner 


Catcher Don Werner spent most of the 1977 season on the disabled list, 
but was patched up in time to appear in 10 games for the Reds in Septem- 
ber, when the roster was expanded. He belted his first big league home runs, 
connecting in two consecutive games against a pair of the National League’s 
better young hurlers — Bob Knepper of the Giants and Bob Owchinko of 
the Padres. That was a fine ending to a season that didn’t look too promising 
in the early going. Stationed at Indianapolis, the American Association sea- 
son wasn’t even a week old when Werner made a tag p!ay at the plate that 
caused an injury to his left thumb so severe that he had to have an operation 
that kept him sidelined for two months. Things started looking up, though, 
when he cracked a home run in his first game back, and then he whacked his 
first two in the major leagues later. Werner has been in the Cincinnati organ- 
ization since 1971, when he was picked in the fifth round of the summer 
draft. He made his first appearance in the major leagues in 1975 and has 
spent the last three years in Class AAA ball. 
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No. 29 Collins 


Speed and Dave Collins are synonymous. The new Cincinnati outfielder, 
obtained from the Seattle Mariners on Dec. 9. is one of the fastest runners in 
the major leagues. He's been clocked as fast as 9.6 in the 100-yard dash 
when he set a high school sprint mark in his native South Dakota. And on 
the base paths, Collins is a speed demon, too. He's played in only 312 
games in parts of three major league seasons, but has stolen 81 bases. Based 
on a 162-game schedule, that would be 42 steals in a full campaign. Collins, 
originally signed by the California Angels, was drafted by the Reds in 1971, 
but elected to attend Mesa Junior College in Arizona. He signed with the 
Angels in 1972 and moved up the Angels’ ladder, first reaching the major 
leagues in 1975. A switch-hitter, Collins played in 120 games for the 
Mariners last year and batted .239. He had five home runs, knocked in 28 
runs and stole 25 bases. Collins’ role with the Reds is seen as a back-up 
outfielder and as a pinch-hitter. 


No. 21 Lum 


Mike Lum, the veteran left-handed hitter, has been one of Manager 
Sparky Anderson's most frequently called on pinch-hitters since coming to 
Cincinnati from the Atlanta Braves prior to the 1976 campaign. Lum, one of 
the few native Hawaiians playing in the major leagues, found hits elusive in 
1977, but five of his total of 20 were home runs. One of these roundtrippers 
was a three-run shot off Randy Moffitt of San Francisco, which gave the 
Reds a 10th inning win over the Giants on Sept. 17. In 1976, Lum was 
Cincinnati's most successful pinch-hitter when he reached base 18 times in 
47 plate appearances. Lum’s professional career started in 1963 when he 
signed with the Braves. He spent five years in the minor leagues and came 
to the major leagues to stay in 1968. Mike's best year was 1973 with the 
Braves. He batted .294, slugged 16 home runs and knocked in 82 runs. Lum 
is a handyman who can play all three outfield positions and first base as 
well. 


No. 33 Armbrister 


Pinch-hitting has been a specialty for Ed Armbrister since he’s been with 
the Reds. In the past two years he has collected 21 hits in 87 at bats as a 
pinch-hitter for an average of .241. An occasional starter against left-handed 
pitchers, Armbrister had a pair of game-winning RBI's in 1977, both in his 
rare starting assignments. One of the few natives of the Bahamas to play in 
the majors. Armbrister has been in the Cincinnati organization since Decem- 
ber of 1971 when his contract was obtained from the Houston Astros in the 
big eight-player trade that also saw Joe Morgan, Jack Billingham, Cesar 
Geronimo and Denis Menke come to the Reds. Armbrister played three sea- 
sons at Indianapolis where he batted .300, .308 and .288. He saw his first 
action in the major leagues in 1973 when he came up and contributed several 
key hits in the Reds’ big comeback against the Dodgers. Ed underwent 
elbow surgery after last season to correct a problem that restricted his play- 
ing time in 1977. 
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INO. ZO Geronime 


The Chief 
keeps the gold 


coming to Reds 


‘Willie Mays was the greatest, but I'd like to see him 
and Cesar standing side by side and watch who wound 
up with the ball on shots hit into the gaps in left and right 
center.’’ — Reds Manager Sparky Anderson 


When you think of premier centerfielders in 
baseball, Cesar Geronimo has to be among them. 
While he has his ups and downs at the plate, no one 
will ever debate his defensive prowess. He has won 


four consecutive Gold Glove awards, symbolic of 


defensive supremacy. And these are voted by players 


and managers in the league. The 29-year-old native of 


the Dominican Republic not only covers much more 


ground with his long, loping strides, but he has one of 


the most powerful throwing arms in all baseball. He 
has been a valuable asset in Cincinnati's rise as the 
Team of the 70’s. His speed and maneuverability 
enable him to cut the ball off before it gets into the 
power-alley, thus keeping an opposing runner at first 
base on a base hit to the outfield, rather than seeing 
him wind up with a double or triple. Geronimo made 


only three errors during the 1977 season, fewest of 


any regular centerfielder. And only the Mets Lee 
Mazzilli played more games in center than 
Geronimo, who appeared in 147 games in the out- 
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field. The owner of a .266 lifetime batting average, 
Geronimo matched that figure last year. He had a 
career high 10 home runs, eight more than the previ- 
ous year. At the plate when Geronimo is hot, there 
is none hotter. At times it appears he is waving a 
magic wand, slicing line drives to the opposite field, 
beating out infield hits or lashing a hit over the 
second baseman’s head. The Chief had one of these 
hot steaks in 1977 which started in mid-May. During 
a 21-game span he batted .423. In the streak he had 
one four-hit game, a pair of three-hit games and seven 
two-hit contests. His best year at the plate came in 
1976 when he batted .307, waving that magic wand 
all season long. Geronimo came to the Reds in 1972 
from the Houston Astros in the big seven-player 
winter deal. He was originally signed by the New 
York Yankees out of a Dominican Republic tryout 
camp. He went to the Houston Astros in 1969 when 
he was selected in the annual draft of minor league 
players. 
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NiO. 21) (Driessen 


Patience 
Danny cracks th 


By nature, Dan Driessen is a patient person. And 
that calm trait played a big role in Dan’s success in 
1977 as the Reds’ hard-hitting first baseman. The 
26-year-old native of Hilton Head, S.C., waited two 
years to show what he could do as a regular first 
baseman and the 1977 season demonstrated that the 
wait was certainly worthwhile. Playing in all but nine 
of Cincinnati’s 162 games, Dan batted .300. He also 
emerged as a youthful power hitter, slugging 17 home 
runs and knocking in 91 runs. Manager Sparky An- 
derson had so much faith in him, that often Driessen 
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was Cincinnati's cleanup hitter, a spot so often held 
by his predecessor at first base, Tony Perez. Had 
Driessen not been patient after the season started, 
there’s no way he could have attained his .300 batting 
mark. He started out the season going hitless in his 
first 17 at bats, but never panicked. He got rolling 
soon thereafter. From June 10 through the end of the 
year, he pounded the ball for an average of .317. 
There’s no doubt that Driessen helped teammate Fos- 
ter attain his lofty marks in 1977. Usually batting 
behind George in the lineup, opposing pitchers were 


pays off! 
e starting lineup 


never able to pitch around Foster because Driessen 
was just as capable of getting the runs home as 
George. His total of 17 home runs exceeded his pre- 
vious career high by 10, as he had seven in 1974, 
1975 and 1976. His 91 runs batted in were 35 more 
than his previous high in 1974. Two of Driessen’s 
most memorable home runs of 1977 came against the 
Phillies at Riverfront Stadium. The first won a game 
in the bottom of the ninth, while the second tied the 
game with two outs in the bottom of the ninth. That 
one, on Aug. 27, was electrifying as Driessen legged 


out an inside-the-park homer, ending his mad dash 
around the bases sitting on home plate and beating 
Bob Boone’s tag. Driessen is one of the fastest first 
basemen ever to play in the major leagues. He swiped 
31 bases, the most by a National League first sacker 
in more than 60 years. Defensively, Driessen is a 
standout. He committed only seven errors, fewest for 
any every day first baseman. **I want to use 1977 asa 
low point,’’ Driessen said. **I will strive to do better 
in every category.’ If he does, an All-Star berth will 
await him for sure. 
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No. 43 Billingham 


The top winning pitcher for the Cincinnati Reds the past six years has 
been veteran right-hander Jack Billingham. In his six campaigns pitching 
with Cincinnati, Billingham has won 87 games, an average of almost 13 per 
year. The 1977 season was the eighth straight that Billingham had won at 
least 10 games. That's a feat accomplished by only seven other pitchers dur- 
ing the past eight years. Jack had one of those “what might have been” 
years in °77 as he carried an impressive 8-3 record into July. But he ran into 
problems later on and wound up at 10-10. Billingham, who started his career 
17 years ago in the Los Angeles organization, is one of the most likeable 
guys on the club. The easy-going native of Winter Park, FL, twice has won 
19 games in a season. He is co-holder of the Cincinnati record for most 
shutouts in a season, 7, accomplished in 1973 when he had his best year. 
19-10, 3.04. Jack passed the 1,000 mark in career strikeouts during the 1977 
season and will make his 400th lifetime appearance early in the 1978 cam- 
paign. 


No. 45 Sarmiento 


Right-hander Manny Sarmiento has shown in two half seasons in the 
major leagues that he has what it takes to be a consistent relief pitcher in the 
National League. Joining the Reds in mid-July after health problems side- 
lined him throughout spring training and into the regular season, Sarmiento 
worked in 24 games, posting a 2.47 earned run average. But most of the 
damage came off him carly because in his last 17 appearances, covering 30 
innings, he posted an ERA of 1.50 and earned his first major league save. 
The 22-year-old native of Venezuela has been in the Cincinnati organization 
since 1972. when the Reds signed him as a 16-year-old. He has pitched at 
each level in the Reds farm system, first coming to the major leagues in 
1976 when he was called up from Indianapolis in late July. He made his 
presence felt quickly that season, winning five of six decisions and posting a 
2.05 earned run average in 22 games. Sarmiento, although slightly built at 
5-foot-1 1, 155 pounds, can work almost daily out of the bullpen if needed. 
Twice in the minors he led the league in most appearances. 


No. 44 Capilla 


Left-hander Doug Capilla is in his first full season with the Reds, after 
coming to Cincinnati June 15 last year from the St. Louis Cardinals. It 
didn’t take this 26-year-old native of Honolulu. HI. long to show Man- 
ager Sparky Anderson that he could be effective as both a starter and re- 
liever. His first season in the majors produced seven wins, which were more 
victories in two-thirds of a major league season than he had won in any six 
previous minor league campaigns. Capilla pitched one of the most impres- 
sive games of the 1977 season against the Los Angeles Dodgers on Aug. 9. 
He retired 20 of the first 21 batters, and didn’t give up a hit until Ron Cey 
broke up his no-hit bid with a two-out infield hit in the seventh inning. 
Capilla has always been a hard thrower, although at 5-foot-8 he joins Fred 
Norman as among the smallest pitchers in the majors. Signed originally by 
the San Francisco Giants as an outfielder, Capilla struck out the first 21 bat- 
ters he faced when he was converted to a pitcher his first season in 1970 
at Great Falls in the Rookie League. 
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No. 47 Hume 


For right-handed pitcher Tom Hume, the second time was a charm in 
1977. Hume spent about a month with Cincinnati early in the season, but 
was sent back to Indianapolis with a 0-3 record and 12.50 ERA. *‘It took 
me a while to get myself back together,’* Hume recalled, “*but once | did, | 
started pitching like | knew how to.** So, when he joined the Reds in Sep- 
tember, he was much more effective, reversing his record with three victor- 
ies while posting a 3.24 earned run average in 25 innings. He recorded his 
first big league victory in relief against Los Angeles. He pitched seven shut- 
out innings to earn a pair of starting assignments against the Braves. He won 
both, allowing just three hits in seven innings in one of them. A native Cin- 
cinnatian, one of three on the Reds’ winter roster, Hume was the No. | draft 
choice by the Reds in January of 1972. He pitched one year at Tampa and 
then spent two and one-half seasons at Three Rivers and Indianapolis. Not 
only did Hume notch his first major league win in 1977, but he also hit his 
first professional home run, connecting off Philadelphia’s Randy Lerch. 


No. 37 Murray 


Relief specialist Dale Murray won seven of his nine decisions in 1977 as 
he joined the Reds bullpen corps from Montreal. For the third straight year 
he appeared in more than 60 games, but there was one unique difference last 
year from his previous three seasons in the major leagues — he made his 
first major league start, drawing that assignment against the Chicago Clubs. 
Working in 61 games, Dale added four saves to his seven victories, running 
his career save total to 36. Although he posted a 7-2 record, Murray was 
never able to approach his performances that made him one of the National 
League's top relief pitchers when he was with the Expos. **Looking back, | 
think that when I came to Cincinnati I felt | had to be better than I really 
needed to be,”* the 6-foot-4 Texan said. “*] began to press and things just 
seemed to snowball on me. | know | can pitch better than | did in 1977." 
The 28-year-old Murray has been in professional baseball since 1970 when 
the Expos signed him. He has been working on a forkball to complement his 
sinking fast ball. 


No. 36 Soto 


Few players have made the jump from Class A one season to the major 
leagues the next, but right-handed pitcher Mario Soto was one of them. He 
saw his first major league action when he was called to the Reds in mid- 
July. Soto, a 21-year-old native of the Dominican Republic, pitched in 
Tampa in the Class A Florida State League in 1976, skipped Class AA 
completely and began 1977 with Indianapolis. After posting an 11-5 record 
for the Indians, he came to the Reds after the All-Star break. His first start 
was a masterpiece. Working in Wrigley Field, a graveyard for many pitch- 
ers, Soto not only won his first starting assignment, but hurled a complete 
game as well. Two starts later, he faced one of the toughest hitting lineups 
in baseball, the Pittsburgh Pirates, and fired a seven-hit shutout, It wasn’t 
always that easy for Mario, but he convinced observers that he has the stuff 
to pitch and win in the majors, primarily because of a booming fast ball, 
clocked consistently in the 90s on the radar gun. Soto has been in the Reds 
organization since 1973. 
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No. 25 Knight 


Patience paid off for Ray Knight in 1977, as he spent his first full season 
in the major leagues. The 25-year-old Knight had played the previous three 
seasons at Indianapolis getting ready, and when given a chance to make the 
Reds last spring, the Georgia native made the most of it. No one had ever 
doubted his ability to field, He had a spectacular glove throughout his minor 
league career, His main goal in the spring of 1977 was to show that he could 
hit. And hit he did, to the tune of .385, certainly well enough to land in the 
big leagues. While Knight spent most of his first year in a utility role, 
mainly as a late inning defensive replacement for Pete Rose at third base, he 
did collect 24 hits good for a .261 average. His first major league home run 
came in one of his rare starting assignments. It was a three-run blast at San 
Diego on July 2, giving the Reds a 6-3 victory. Knight has moved his way 
up through the farm system since he was picked 10th in the 1970 June draft. 
He launched his professional career in 1971 at Sioux Falls in the Northern 
League, 


No. 23 Auerbach 


Rick Auerbach came to the Reds last summer and filled in capably at both 
shortstop and second base when called on by Manager Sparky Anderson. 
The Reds were in need of infield depth when the contract of Doug Flynn 
was traded to New York, and Auerbach filled that void, joining Cincinnati 
in mid-June. The 28-year-old native of Glendale, CA, has had previous 
major league experience with Milwaukee and Los Angeles and has spent six 
of his nine professional seasons in the major leagues. Auerbach originally 
signed with the Seattle Pilots in 1969. He spent only two years in the minor 
leagues before joining the Milwaukee Brewers (nee Pilots) in 1971. He was 
with that organization until 1973 when his contract was acquired by the Los 
Angeles Dodgers. He spent three years in Los Angeles and had his best year 
in 1974, when he helped LA win a pennant by batting .342 in a reserve 
role. Auerbach started the 1977 campaign with Tidewater, the New York 
Mets Class AAA farm club. He later joined the Texas organization and 
from here he came to the Reds. 


No. 56 Spilman 


Young first baseman Harry Spilman had one of those dream years in 1977 
at Class AA Three Rivers. The 23-year-old Georgian compiled the highest 
batting average in any of baseball's Class AA leagues in 15 years when 
he batted a whopping .373. For a good part of the season it appeared he 
might bat .400 as he carried a .400 average through the middle of July. 
Spilman’s performance put him on the club's 40-man winter roster for the 
first time and he established himself as one of the top young hitters in the 
game. Spilman, who is a close friend of the Reds’ Ray Knight, got ready for 
his big season spending the previous winter hitting against the offerings of a 
pitching machine. Spilman and Knight built a batting cage to sharpen their 
eyes. Spilman, who was not drafted but signed as a free agent in June of 
1974, went right to work hitting as a professional, batting .309 his first sea- 
son, He spent the next two years at Tampa and then made the jump in 1977 
to Three Rivers. He was honored as the Most Valuable Player in the East- 
ern League and was winner of the Stroh’s MVP trophy at Three Rivers. 
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ABBOTT LINEN 


SUPPLY CO. 


“Get the ABBOTT Habit” 


MOTEL LINEN 
COLLEGE LINEN 
BEAUTY & BARBER TOWELS 


UNIFORMS 
MOPS & MATS 
APRONS 


TABLE LINEN & NAPKINS 
TOWELS 
COMPLETE WASHROOM SERVICE 


Serving Greater Cincinnati and Dayton 


with a Complete Rental Service 


29 BACK STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Phone: 241-6590 


TRI-STATE 


SAVINGS 


$ 


MAIN OFFICE 
Fifth & Walnut Sts. 
Phone: 621-1203 


ROSELAW N OFFICE 
7636 Re ading Ra. 
Phone 761-2855 


: NIVERSITY OFFICE 
W. Corner Vine and 

MA ‘Millan Sts 

Phone: 281-4212 

VMONTGOMERY OFFICE 

9689 Montzomery Kd. 

Phone: 793-6660 


Home Loans 
Unlock 
New Homes 


Good & Fresh 
Salted 


SPECTATOR '! 


SALTED e IN e SHELL 


PEANUTS 


AVAILABLE AT 
RIVERFRONT 
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WALLS GOLD LEAF 


GUS HOLTHAUS 


e SUPER GRAPHICS 
e WINDOW LETTERING 
e TRUCK LETTERING 
e SAND BLASTED ART 


817 RIDGEWAY AVE. 


861-0060 


PRESCRIPTION SURGICAL 
APPLIANCES 


COMPLETE SICKROOM 
SUPPLIES 


SURGICAL 
APPLIANCE 
IND., Inc. 


Hours: 8:30 to 5:00 Mon. thru Fri. 


8:30 to 1:30 Sat. 


Phone: 
421-3856 


15 Garfield Place 
(in the Doctors Bldg.) 


Dan Dumoulin Raul Ferreyra Mike Grace 


Junior Kennedy Mike LaCoss Dave Moore 


Ron Oester Rick O'Keeffe Frank Pastore 


Rafael Santo Domingo Ange! Torres 
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PrOSDOCtS 


They have their eyes 


on the major leagues 


Dan Dumoulin 


Relief specialist Dan Dumoulin saw his first ma- 
jor league action in 1977 when he was called up in 
September following the Indianapolis season. He 
had posted a 2.87 ERA with Indy, marking the third 
straight year it was under 3 per game. Dumoulin is a 
native of Kokomo, IN, and has been with the Reds 
since 1974 when he was signed after a tryout camp 
workout. 


Junior Kennedy 


Infielder Junior Kennedy had his best season in 10 
years of professional baseball last year, batting .316 
as the regular shortstop at Phoenix of the Pacific 
Coast League. Although he failed to connect for any 
home runs, he still knocked in 76 runs and added 14 
stolen bases. The 27-year-old Californian came to 
the Reds in 1973 from the Baltimore Orioles organi- 
zation. 


Ron Oester 


Cincinnati native Ron Oester stepped up to In- 
dianapolis last year and improved his batting aver- 
age by nine points. The switch-hitter had his best 
full season, hitting .255 in 134 games. An outstand- 
ing glove man, Oester led the American Association 
in assists last year playing shortstop. The No. 9 pick 
in June, 1974, Oester is a graduate of Withrow High 
School. 


Rafael Santo Domingo 


A strong season at the plate earned Rafael Santo 
Domingo a promotion to the Reds roster this year. 
The 22-year-old infielder batted .281 at Three Riv- 
ers, raising his average 74 points over the previous 
year. A switch-hitter, Santo Domingo had 19 dou- 
bles, seven triples and two home runs among his 123 
total base hits. A native of Puerto Rico, Santo 
Domingo broke in with the Reds in 1974. 


Raul Ferreyra 


Right-hander Raul Ferreyra spent the 1977 cam- 
paign at Indianapolis, working in Roy Majtyka’s 
bullpen. Appearing in 49 games, Ferreyra was a 
winner in four of seven decisions. A native of the 
Dominican Republic, Ferreyra has been groomed as 
a reliever since signing with the Reds in 1973. He 
has started only once in his last 119 outings, when 
he pitched a shutout in 1976. 


Mike LaCoss 


Right-hander Mike LaCoss is one of the top 
pitching prospects in the Reds organization. The tall 
Californian moved up to Indianapolis in 1977 and 
won I] games. Cincinnati's No. 3 draft choice in 
1974, LaCoss led the Indy staff in starts (27). com- 
plete games (8) and innings pitched (186). He had 
the 11th best earned run average in the American 
Association. 


Richard O’ Keeffe 


Richard O' Keeffe came to the Reds in mid-June 
last year from Milwaukee and almost immediately 
began impressing his new organization. In his first 
start after joining Three Rivers, he twirled a two-hit 
shutout. The 6-foot-6, 20-year-old left-hander went 
on to post five more victories for the Reds Class AA 
affiliate. He originally signed with Milwaukee in 
1975 after being drafted No. |. 


Angel Torres 


Angel Torres pitched for four different teams in 
1977, including the Reds when his contract was 
purchased in September. Torres came into the Cin- 
cinnati organization in late May and pitched in relief 
at Indianapolis. He then moved to Three Rivers 
where he was a starter. Before joining the Cincinnati 
organization, he pitched at Denver, a farm team of 
the Montreal Expos. 
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Mike Grace 


Third baseman Mike Grace moved up to Indian- 
apolis in 1977 and was the top fielding third base- 
man in the American Association. Signed after 
being picked No. 2 in the 1974 June draft, Grace 
has never finished lower than third in the league in 
fielding in any of his four pro seasons. He was a 
high school standout in Pontiac, MI, and was 
Michigan's All-Prep Athlete of the year in 1974, 


Dave Moore 


Dave Moore, a 23-year-old right-hander, was the 
top winner in the Reds farm system in 1977, com- 
piling an overall mark of 18-6 in a split season with 
Three Rivers and Indianapolis. A native of nearby 
Lexington. KY, Moore was 10-2 at Three Rivers 
when he moved up for his first Class AAA action at 
Indy. The No. 7 draft choice in June, 1972, Moore 
walked only 71 batters in 181 innings last year. 


Frank Pastore 


It took Frank Pastore only 65 games to reach the 
major league roster. The 20-year-old right-handed 
pitcher split the 1977 season between Tampa and 
Three Rivers. His 2.27 ERA at Tampa earned him 
a mid-season promotion to Class AA. Signed after 
being picked No. 2 in June, 1975, Pastore is from 
suburban Los Angeles where as a youth he pitched 
25 no-hitters. 


/\Nnclerson/coaches 


Sparky Anderson Alex Grammas Ted Kluszewski 


Russ Nixon Ron Plaza Larry Shepard George Scherger 
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The General 
and his lieutenants 


No. 10 Anderson 


George Sparky Anderson stands at the head of the class now as the No. | all-time winning manager in Reds 
history. Sparky reached the top in 1977 when he ran his career mark to 771 victories, 34 more than Deacon Bill 
McKechnie won in his nine seasons in a Cincinnati uniform, McKechnie is the only manager with longer Reds 
tenure. Sparky continues to be one of the most successful managers in baseball history, as well. Since taking 
over, his winning percentage is a tremendous .599. Twice he has been named Manager of the Year. He is 10th 
best in history among managers who put together their best five consecutive years. Between 1972-76, Sparky’s 
winning percentage was .626. He signed a new two-year contract late last summer to continue as driver of the 


Big Red Machine. 


No. 6 Grammas 


Alex Grammias returns to the Reds in 1978 as the third 
base coach after spending two years in Milwaukee as man- 
ager of the Brewers. Grammas, who Manager Sparky An- 
derson calls “the best third base coach in baseball.” directed 
traffic at third for the Reds from 1970 through 1975 before 
he was named to manage the American League club. A vet- 
eran of 30 years in professional baseball, Grammas was an 
infielder in the major leagues with the Reds, Cardinals and 
Cubs from 1954 through 1963. He came to the Reds as a 
player in 1956 and enjoyed his best season in Cincinnati, 
batting .303 in 1957. The Golden Greek is a graduate of 
Mississippi State University. 


No. 18 Kluszewski 


One of the most outstanding hitters ever to play with the 
Reds, Ted Kluszewski, now plies his talents with Cincinnati 
hitters of the current era. Now in his eighth season as the 
Reds batting instructor, Big Klu is often praised by many 
members of the club for his ability to spot and correct a bat- 
ting flaw, The man who made cut-off sleeves fashionable, 
Kluszewski’s three-year home run stretch, 1953-54-55, is 
rivaled by few players ever to play the game. He belted 136 
roundtrippers those three seasons, Seven times he hit over 
300 in his 10 seasons with Cincinnati. He signed with the 
Reds in 1948 off the Indiana University campus, where he 
was also a standout football player. 


No. 2 Nixon 


Russ Nixon is in his third year as a member of the Reds 
coaching staff, He was a successful manager in the Cincin- 
nati farm system before joining the staff in 1976. In his six 
minor league campaigns as a manager, Nixon finished first 
once and second four other times. Many of the members of 
the current Reds team played for Nixon as they made their 
way through the organization. As a player, Nixon spent 13 
years in the American League, catching for Cleveland, Bos- 
ton and Minnesota. He originally signed with the Indians 
after an outstanding high school and American Legion career 
in Cincinnati. He was the American Legion Player of the 
Year in the United States in 1951. 


No. 11 Plaza 


Ron Plaza is one of two new members on Manager 
Sparky Anderson's coaching staff this year. But he is no 
stranger to the Reds organization. He has been involved in 
the coordination of all minor league activities in 1976 and 
1977 and before that managed the Reds entry in the Gulf 
Coast Rookie League for four seasons. He has worked with 
nearly every player in the organization, either in spring train- 
ing or on a day-to-day basis during the season. The 
43-year-old Plaza was an infielder in his playing days in the 
Cardinals farm system. He played for 12 years, including six 
at the Class AAA level. He was also a coach in the major 
leagues with the Seattle Pilots in 1969. 


No. 3 Scherger 


George Scherger, in his eighth year as a member of the 
coaching staff, is a baseball veteran of nearly 40 years. He 
started his professional career in 1940 as a second baseman 
in the Brooklyn Dodgers organization, Seven years later he 
began managing as he was named player manager of Kings- 
ton in the North Atlantic League. Shuggs, as the players call 
him, was Sparky Anderson's first manager when Sparky 
broke into baseball with the Dodgers in 1953 at Santa Bar- 
bara. A native of Dickinson, N.D., Scherger joined the 
Cincinnati organization in 1967 as manager of the Tampa 
farm team, He also served as field coordinator in 1969. He 
is a graduate of St. Joseph Collegiate Institute. 


No. 4 Shepard 


Larry Shepard is another veteran of many baseball years 
on the Cincinnati coaching staff. A minor league manager 
for 19 years and skipper of the Pittsburgh Pirates for two 
seasons, Shepard is in charge of the pitching staff. He is 
credited with helping develop many of the youthful Cincin- 
nati hurlers, such as Paul Moskau, Mario Soto, Manny 
Sarmiento and Tom Hume. Now in his 33rd year of profes- 
sional baseball, Shep was a standout minor league pitcher 
before turning to managing in the Pittsburgh organization. 
Three times in his career he was a 20-game winner. He 
started as a player-manager in 1948 at Medford in the Far 
West League. 
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Bob Howsam 


President 


Bob Howsam, President and Chief Executive Officer 
of the Cincinnati Reds, Inc., has been leader of the Big 
Red Machine since Jan. 22, 1967, when he was named 
the General Manager. The 10th president of the Reds, he 
was elevated to that position in March of 1973. 
Howsam’s baseball career spans 30 years and it began 
when he was named Executive Secretary of the Western 
League in 1947. In 1948 his family purchased the Denver 
club and that franchise became one of the most successful 
in minor league history under Howsam’s guidance. He 
once drew 463,000 fans in a season and set a 10-year at- 
tendance record. His success has been just as great in the 
major leagues, building a St. Louis Cardinal team that 
would win two straight pennants and then molding Cin- 
cinnati into one of the best franchises in major league his- 
tory. Three different times he has been honored as Ex- 
ecutive of the Year, twice at Denver and in Cincinnati in 
1973. He has been successful in other endeavors, too. He 
was one of the founders of the American Football League 
and President of the Denver Broncos. He also headed an 
investment company in Denver. He first came to the 
major leagues in 1964, as General Manager of the Cardi- 
nals, and remained there until 1967. Always promotional 
minded, Howsam has established all kinds of programs 
for young baseball fans, such as the Straight A ticket 
program. Today, that is one of the most successful pro- 
grams in the major leagues. 


Dick Wagner 


Executive Vice-President & General Manager 


Executive Vice President and General Manager Dick 
Wagner is in his 12th year as an executive with the Cin- 
cinnati Reds, joining the organization Feb. 1, 1967. 
Wagner, who has a varied background in both entertain- 
ment and sports fields, has been club President Bob 
Howsam’s No. | aide for the past 11 years. The Cincin- 
nati General Manager got his start in baseball as a teen- 
ager in 1947, as GM of the Thomasville, GA, team in 
the Class D Georgia-Florida League. He also spent 11 
years in front office positions with other minor league 
teams in Flint, MI; Miami, FL; San Antonio, TX; 
Hutchinson, KS; and Lincoln, NB, where he was named 
Minor League Executive of the Year in 1957. Outside of 
baseball, Wagner was also Director of Promotion for the 
Ice Capades; General Manager of KSAL radio in Salina, 
KS; manager of the Lincoln Pershing Auditorium in Lin- 
coln, NB; and General Manager of the Forum in Los 
Angeles. Wagner had been at the Forum only six months 
when he returned to baseball, joining Howsam in Cincin- 
nati. Prior to his General Managership of the Forum, he 
had been Director of Promotion and Sales for the St. 
Louis Cardinals for two years. He came to the Reds as 
Assistant to the Executive Vice President. Later, he was 
named Assistant to the President; Vice President, Ad- 
ministrative; and Executive Vice President before adding 
the title General Manager Jan. 29, 1977. 


AEDS CARceR ACCORDS 


Ed Armbrister Pedro Borbon Raul Ferreyra 


17 93 ~664 «685 3t 


No. 3. B-R. T-R. 6-1x, 175. No. 34. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 190. lo. 46. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 180. 
Born 7-4-48, Nassau, Bahamas Born 12-2-46, Valverde, Dominican Republic Bee 10-10-55, Jima Abajo, Dominican Republic 
re oe so a Z n 28 28 Apel 6p $0 se Year Club WL ERA G GS CG IP oH oR Year Club Wt ERA G GS CG IP HA ER so 
cba 3 - 38 - 2 69 ; 3 26 11 
1968 Cocoa 261 129 472 75 Ww 3 2 32 29 74 38 Toe? StiPeersour, 4225 36 0 GO 3 82 Be ig Binge” = de eee3o da 8 1 Skoog as Se FH 
1969 Peninsula [271 126 420 59 1l 8 8B 30 32 69 26 1968 Modesto &5 234 5 2 § 100 99 38 1975 Tampa 74311 45 0 0 &9 69 15 IT 55 
i ames BR RiP PPR eee ee aime, Feu e fa NH BE wie 2348 8 pie Bo ee 8 
1972 indianapalis 300 133 460 69 36°11 #7 a3 26 73 16 2) oes, eae ee ee Ee 197? Indianapolis 4 3 3.73 49° 0 6 82 96 38 34 39 
1333 pat olor it am ar a = 3 ? a Be. az 1971 indianapolis 126 3.06 56 O O SF 101 34 
rCHrTate a 4 a 
973 Indianapelis 288 125 427 6s 2% 8 13 73 di 91 20 igre Gincionah «8 3337 62 2 8 422 118 as 
incinnaly 7 tie 4 6 
1976 Cincinnati 295 73 78 20 a2 2 7 & BF 1978 Encinas «D7 ae 93 BO OSS las oe 
1977__Cincinnati 256 65 78 12 #3 Bb 5.46 ts 1975 Cincinnati 3-5 295 87 0 O 125 1485 a7 Geor e Foster 
a a a ee 1976 Cincinnati 43335 69 1 © 121 135 49 
- 1977 Cincinnati 10-5 3.19 73 0 0 _327_131 No. 15. B- R. 6-1, 185. 
NL. Totals 5229 3.11 439 4 0 776 820 204 261 4 
AL. Totals 23 615 22. 0 0 41 5s 31 26 Born 121-48. Tuscaloosa, AL 
i .26 461 a 
Major League Totats 54-32 3.26 O 8t? 875 325 296 193 321 Year club g 28 38 HR RBI BB SO se 
NG: AB—12g, Hoos, = 1968 Medford a7 > 5 3 30 28 20 3 
CIFETIME * MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING: AB—i29, H—2e, HR—O, RBI—5, Pet i3e Pere a 23 2 2 BF 
PETE BA}OR TEAGUE SAVES. TST TSG TST TES 1908 Fuoen it mf Bo at st 
a = 2 i) 1 i a 
Rick Auerbach ee re aug 2 i eb a f 
7. nceinat: 2 a 1 2 2 43 2 
No. 23. B-R. T-R. 6-0, 165. isn tee 7 i] 26 1 35 4 #44 1059 4 
Renna 6 3 ° a s a o 
Born 2-15-50, Glendale, CA 1974 Cincinnati ee ae a ee ar) ee ee | 
noe Lelie 300 7i 1390 «24 3 23 7B. 400C8 2 
1976 ncinmati 562 86 172 21 9 29°17 S2 89 17 
Saas ie se < = cd " 28 36 HR RBI a so s6 . 3977 « Cincinnati 3 635°824 197 31 2 °52°189 #6) 107 6 
196! lings ‘ a i < a Go 3 :) in ° D Cc Il é 
igs Cinion =e? os ek OS Tl mF oug Capilla Maier League Totals (286 7762597 386 743 125 21 131 473923 48837 
AAton . 5 
BH Gide ae 2 RB § 13 BB Som 17-59, Honouu, Hi 
iiwaukee = 2 4 i 1 9 2 -7- 
1971 Evansville 247 63 227 $3 56 10 5 3 18 28 28 21 Born 1-7 52, Honolulu, HA 
1972 Milwaukee 218 153 554 SO 121 i6 3 2 30 43 62 24 = 
1973 Milwaukee “100 6 10 rb @ @ 0 8 26 Year = Ctub WL ERA G GS CG IF H R ER BB SO 
1973 Albuquerque 251 72 255 45 64 7 J 1 26 2? 26 16 jam Greatfals eS CS DSS esar eronimo 
3973 LosAngeles 342 45 73 12 25 © G 1 &@ 8 4 3370 Great Falis 42 390 26 25 4 16 134 100 Be 125 192 
aie LoeAtmeten an’ oe. ar 8 72 a kB TE 3 iaya Fresno £3 gto 32 33 6 “Be “be 'G 82 “53 173 No. 20. B-L. T-L. 6-2, 170. 
1977 Tidewater 235 22 Bf 8 19 4 OF 8 7 6 13 1 1974 Arkansas See 2 Ss Re 2S 2S Ss Born 3-11-48, El Seibo, Dominican Republic 
Ciel ee ee ee Ee ee ig7s arkamas = Ys acl ie 12 4 80 a1 St a1 38 48 
AC Totals “213 238 G00 74 170 27. +3 3 39 63 103 27 1976 Tulsa 3 3 4.87 3 8 9 57 5838 3 as 58 Vea: th Pet. G ABR HM 28 38 HR RBI BB SO se 
ins CM TS I i a lof? Neworeans 9 350 13 9 3 58 57 38 23 29 58 er Oeonta oo Ee os 
f League Totals 237 437 1135 116 246 98 9 4 59 99 a7 3a 1977_CinsSt.t. _7- 8 46 24 16 1 109 96 57 54 G1_75 i983 ANGUS’ tga 109 32a 35 Gs 1) 8 1 2 23 7% 9 
—_—— - —— — Major League Totals 8-8 454 31 16 1 117 104 62 58 65 60 1962 Houston = 250 28 8 8 2 1 9 9 19 9 3 oO 
- AB— 3s, He,  RBI—2, Pct —059- 1970 Columbus 1269 74 268 26 71 #9 & G 
LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING: AB—34, H—2, HR—O, RBj—2, Pct — 059. 1379 Houston 283 2 Fi 3 3 9 3 9 2 2 3 3 
Houston “ 
1972 Cincinnati 275 120 255 32 70 3 7 4 29 24 64 2 
1973 Cincinnati 210 139 324 35 68 14 3 433 23 74 5 
31974 Cincinnati 283 3150 675 73 133 17 8 7 5Sé¢ 46 9 9 
1975 Cincinnati .257 148 SOl 69 129 25 $ 6 $3 48 97 13 
1976 Cincinnati 307 349 486 59 149 24 13 2 49 S56 95 22 
oO nny enc 1977 _Cincinni 266 145 492 53 131 22 4 10 52 35 89 10 
s Major League Totals .266 1024 2659 348 709 114 40 34 278 239 554 63 
No. 5. B-R. T-R, 6-1, 215. Dave Collins ee ——= 
12-7-47, hi 
Born 12 , Oklahoma City, OK No. 29. B-B. T-L. 5-10, 175. 
a Fea * 
Year club Pet. G ABR H 28 38 MR RBI BB SO SB Born 10-20-52, Rapid City, SD Mike Grace 
Igee Peninsula “Sod 98 380 59 16 oe 3 6 Year Club Pet. GABOR 8_30 b) ee so se 
eninsula o ear Cy ct. 4 2 wR R =| - 
1966 Buttalo goo 1 Oo oO a oo 1972 Wdaho falls 274 68 252 40 69 @ it of 41 51 21 No, 17. B-R. T-R. 5-11;,170; 
1567 Bulan 259, $8 388 38 a ee 1973 Davenport 258 110 387 G1 100 is 5 8 43 a2 Sk oe Born 6-14-56, Pontiac, MI 
1968 Cincinnati 275 154 564 67 2 15 B2 31 % 1 1aee | Sees a Dan Bins 2.4 2-8 22 
4960, Ciacinoall, 258 148) 232° 83 3 oe Se 2s. 8 3975 SaitlakeCity 311 51 193 41 60 7 6 22 23 26 32 west Clue Fet-_G Ap _h__ 2m _ 38 _HA_6t_68_s0_s8 
1970 Cincinnati 1293 158 605 97 4 °45°148 53 102 § ES, tins ms His da mk Ss hao oe 1974 Billings 261 73 261 46 68 §@ 6 3 of 44 °°95 6 
1971 Cincinnati 238 149 562 680 2 27 61 49 B38 2 Ts08 Sehtonettly tae ae as Gh ae 1975 Tampa 229118 380 29 By 5 6 2 41 36 930 10 
1972 Cimesnnat; 270 147 538 87 2 "a0 "125 100 84 is Glo hase eo ee ee 2 1976 Three Aivers .237 132 430 38 102 12 3 3 45 33 B7 2 
saab i 3 
Sere Fapuerey. aoe ee Bat ane 2 318 3 i ior Seen 239 120 402 46 96 3 3 5 28 33 66 25 2927 Indianapolis 218 121 303 26 66 10 2 1} 30 20 74 _? 
1975 Cincinnati 283 142 530 83 150 1 28 110 65 108 11 Major League Totals .255 3121086 132 277 34 SB 12 85 109 176 81 
1976 Cincennati 234 135 465 62 1 16 74 8 95 13 
1977 Cincinnati 275 142 394 «67 2 31 109 S@ 595 2 
Major League Totals 26815195554 a23 2) 2871038 655 94) 55 
: Ken Griffey 
= No. 30. B-L. T-L. 5-11, 200. 
Dave Concepcion Born 4-10-50. Donora, PA 
Jack Billingham No. 13. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 175. Year Club Pet. GABOR 28 38 HR RBI BB SO SB 
Born 6-17-48, Aragua, Venezuela 196s Bradenton 281 49 153 32°43 *11 1 12 18 
1970 Sioux Fall: 244 «651 164 20 2 t 2? 24 23 4 
No. 43, B-R. T-R. 6-4, 215. 1972 Tampa 2 88 781 60 % 7 4 3 83 
¥ Pet, Al R oH rt hree mS 
Born 2-21-43, Winter Park, FL ter fie Be 120 328A TAT eee eS«dSTE: Tiree Rivers 318 128 472 "96 150 21 3 14 53 5s 
. ¥ indi Ul x 
Year Club WLERA G GSCG IP H R ER BB SO ees | Aan ee ae Sa fe ee a i373 incon,” 36a ‘23 ae a 33's 6G Sig 7G 
SS 1969 Indianapolis 341 42 167 29 57 7 1 O 17 16 27 II 1974 Indianapolis 333 43 162 34 52 6 4 5 18 18 
1961 Orlando 16450 12 9 2 $6 53 37 28 37 30 2 ees ee ae ek et ee Oe 1974 Cincinnati 251 88 227 24 57 9 S 2 19 27 
1962 St. Petersburg 1-5 22 8 0 73 $2 39 39 58 197% Cincinpath, §=-205 130 327 24 G7 4 18. 31 8 1975 CGincinnats 305 132 463 95 141 15 9 4 46 67 
1963 Salisbury & 6 349 31 18 5 182 124 98 38 82 136 1972 Cincinnati §=.209 319 378 40 79 13 2 2 29 32 65 13 1976 Cincinnati 336 148 562 111 189 28 9 6 74 62 
iset Snecemae Cita ie LQ 2 (hi ie le | an cnet A ae Be RS be at Se ise Sign ais tse Ses Ur ts ko 
DE eae eC ae oF ao Oe Sa oe aoe 1975 Cincinnati (274 140 507 62139 232 1 § 45 39 $1 33 Major League Totals 315 5471923 366 606 92 32 27 210 231 269 80 
1965 Abuquerque 7-3 178 39 0 0 s6 68 23 17 29 6 1976 Cincinnati (281 152 576 74 162 28 7 5% 65 49 68 21 
1956 Spokane 6&9 382 50 2 1 106 107 47 45 43 88 1977 _Cincinnati__.271_156_572__59 155 _26 3 @ 64 46 77 
1967 Spokane 74 3.00 SI 2 0 i23 98 #46 41 46 108 Major League Totals 263 1047 3547 753 932 143 _ 24 48 378 23) 403178 
1968 LosAngeles 3-0 215 50 1 0 71 54 IB 17 30 46 = 
Houston - 6-7 423 52 4 1 88 92 45 39 29 71 
it fee RRR RST ee Be 
9 lauston } . 
1972 Cincinnati 1242 318 36 33 8 218 197 7? 64 137 Tom Hume 
1973 Cincinnati 19-10 3.04 140 20 16 1293 257 112 95 155 
1974 Cincinnati 19-11 3.95 36 35 8 212 233 105 93 64 103 No. 47. B-R. T-R. 6-1, 180. 
1975 Cincinnati 1540 411 33 32 5 208 222 9 76 79 hina ¥ 
1976 Cincinnati 12-10 432 38 25 5 177 190 96 a5 62 76 . Born 3-29-53, Cincinnati, OH 
1977 Cincinnati 0-10 522 36 23 3 162 195 105 94 Sa 76 an riessen 
- Year Cciub WL ERA G GS cG IP 4H RR _ER 8B SO 
Major League Totals 119-95 3.76 396 252 62 1840 1835 864 768 607 1016 No. 22. B-L. T-R. 5-11, 187. a 
Ss i nree ! ye 
CIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING: AB—559, H—62, HR—0, RBI=23, Pet — Born 7-29-51, Hilton Head, SC 1973 Three Rivers 7-12 al 31 77 90 109 
si 5 1975) Three Rivers 3 2 3.00 19 
" = =F = = Year Club Pet. G ABR WM 28 38 HR RBI BB so Ss! 1975 Indianapols 6 & 4.05 49 45 36 5 
RIEE TIME MAIOR. LESRUE SAVER 15D. 1972S, ISR ks oak isto Tames 22398 B42 Da 34 SS ° 1976 Indianapolis = 8.12 4.40 91 63 62 111 
1971 Tampa 327 136 72.153 2? § 4 62 76 59 17 1977, Indanspohis 6 255 Se eee 
is ios as ign a ie 26 SB 8  Openme aon ceRcUE HITT cise cer 
1973 Cincinnati 301 102 366 49 110 15 4 a7 24 37 or Se 
ios Cincinnell «eat isa we G2 iss ak 6g CS aR ee (Home tun 6-15-77 at Rivertrant of Lerch of Projadeiphial 
1975 Cincinnati 283 88 210 38 8 1 7 38 35 30 10 
1976 «Cincinnati 237 98 219 32 34 Hy 3 7 4 43 32 14 
4 


1977 __ Cincinnat 300151 536 75 163 


$2 276 314 246 73 


Bill Bonham —— ee 7 Junior Kennedy 


No. 42. B-R. T-R. 6-3, 195. No. 26. B-R. T-R. 6-0, 180. 
Born 10-1-48, Glendale, CA Born 8-9-50, Fort Gibson, OK 
> Year Club Pet G aB R 4 2B 3B WR RBI BB SO sB 
Year Club Wt ERA G GScG iP WR ER BB SO 1968 Aberceen 262 65 225 32.59 5 O O 2 28 39 fF 
Dan Dumoulin igs stator fer is 2 8 3 ie tS ba 8 a8 2 
1970 Huron 3-3 300 #8 2 0 39 2? 20 13 (24 8 1970 O-Ft. Worth 333 3 s i 4 ° oO ° 2 i o. 0 
1371 Enicage pea a SS Bes or St se No. 50. B-R. T-R. 6-0, 178. 1971 O-Fi. Worth 226 118 420 58 55 12 t 2 29 46 59 16 
s o 1972 Rochest: 240 123 388 4t ” 14 5 3 bk 62 10 
1972 Wichita 10-4354 18 18 7 125 120 57 45 41 116 Born 8-20-53, Kokomo, IN 1973 Mochester 219 58 196 30 43 3 if 7 ja 33 Se ‘8 
1972 Chicago ki 350 19 4.0 se 56 22 20 2 49 1973 Indianapolis 282 46 142 2) 40 3 3 ° 5 19 22 4 
1973 Chicago 5S 302 34 #35 3 382 126 55 5i 64 323 Year Clud W-L ERA G GS cG id H R_ER 68 sO 1974 Inmanapotis 283 84 271 SO 7? 9 4 1 22 278 35 10 
3978 Chicago 11-22 365 44 36 10 243 246 133 105 109 191 1375 Biting S233 2 6 O46 as 38 1974 Ciwncinnaty «358 «622 19 «O23 
1975 Chicago 13-15 4.72 38 36 7 229 254 133 120 109 165 1975 Tampa 73208 45 O 0 8s 55 22 19 46 6a 1975 Indianapolis 277 116 <6d 459 112 13 5 3 46 57 73 10 
1976 Chicago 9-33 427 32 33 39 196 235 102 93 96 110 1976 Three Rivers 21 202 38 oo sa 50 27 13 26 35 1976 Indianapolis 250 122 348 53 B87 15 a 2 4 6 US 
1977 Chicago 10-33 435 3 34 1 21s 207 Mt 104 82 134 1977 Indianapolis 1-2 287 3) oo 47 40 22 18 36 28 1977 Phoenix 316 135 48) 88 352 16 9 o 7% 784 5S} 14 
Major League Totals 53-70 6.08 244 158 24 1153 1167 593 523 521 #11 1977 Cincinnati —0- 01940 5 8 O 5 12 8 8 3 § Major League Totals 15822 139 2 3 0 0 0 0 6 4 0 


(continued on page 44) 


AEDS CAREER AECORDS (continued from page 43° 


Ray Knight 
No. 25. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 185. 
Born 12-28-52, Albany, GA 


Year clue Pet. G AB R 4 26 #328 WR RBI BB SO SB 
1971 Sioux Falls 285 64 239 “ Be 5 2 31 26 «27 
1972 Three Rivers 212 97 302 25 64 4a 1 2 35 21 4: 2 
1973 Three Rivers 280 S57 193 43 Sd 14 2 2228 3 1 
1973 Indianapolhs 217 78 253 «420 ss 10 4 ' 6 24 40 3 
1974 Indianapolis .227 107 352 36 B80 13 a Ss a fe 'S 2 
1974) Cincinnat) 182 #14 Bi 1 2 i o o 2 1 + aa 
1975 Indianapolis 272 123 434 58 118 16 5 4 486 40 5} 3 
1976 Indianapolis 268 110 396 47 106 246 3 ww 4% 3S 2 
1977 = Crnernnati 26, 80 92 B 24 5 1 1 W > 2 5 
Major League Totais 252 94 103 . 726 7 1 ’ sm wm wif 
Mike LaCoss 

No. 51. B-R. T-R. 64, 186. 

Born 5-30-56, Glendale, CA 

Year Club WL ERA G GS cG - 4 R_ ER B68 SO 
1974) Billinas. @ 5 2.79 Le] 13. «6 a? 8) 40 27 #38 58 
1975 tampa 7-10 246 23 22 9 15) 1341 6) 46 641 72 
1976 Three Rivers 1210 294 25 25 9 162 148 66 53 £3 60 
1977 indianapolis 11-13 3.87 27 27 8B 186 18h 93 80 #65 104 


Mike Lum 


No. 21. B-L, T-L. 6-0, 180. 
Born 10-27-45, Honolulu, HI 


Club Pe. G AB OR 


Waycross 263 $1 114 17) (30 2 O 82 142 «32 
Binghamton 307 4127 531 102 163 7? $8 68 54 43 14 
Yakima -286 1139 535 99 153 ‘2B 7 7 58 #77? 8 20 
Austin 266 139°5S¢) 76 144 19 8 6 48 a3 67 10 
Richmond 253 109 441 47 Loe 19 4 i137 2%@ 7 9 
Atlanta 231 9 26 1 6 ° o 6 1 1 40 
Atlanta 224 122 232 22 52 7 3 7a Be BB 3 
Atfanta 121 168 #20 45 8 ° 1 22 16 #128 OO 
Atlanta 258 123 291 25 74 17 2 7 2 17 43 3 
Atlanta 269 145 454 56 122 14 i 13 55 47 43°06 
Atlanta 228 123 369 40 l¢@ 2 9 38 $0 52 3 
Atlanta 294 138 513 74 551) 26 6 16 82 41 89 2 
Atlanta 233 i06 361 50 84 11 2 1 SO 45 49 0 
Atlanta 124 3% 32 «83 8 2 8 % 39 3 3 
Cincinnati a4 13% 15 3 5 i 3 2 22 24 «90 
Cincinnats 81 125 «14 20 1 o 5 6 9 33 2 
763039 349 752 111 19 76 369 301 428 
David Moore 
No. 54. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 185. 
Born 9-19-54, Lexington, KY 
Year Club Wl ERA G Gs cco 1” # R ER B88 sO 
1972 Bradenton 23 354 5 s 23 22 #17 tt 6 
1972 Melbourne 4 2 129 ? > ia ag 3 7 2 3? 
1973 Tampa 37414 25 18 2 1020 317 56 46 399 #79 
1975 Tampa Well 3.24 25 25 9 175 "186 72 GS 77 125 
1975 Three Rivers B12 274 26 26 4 184 153 67 S56 63 116 
1976 Thr vers 712 289 26 22 10 159 [38 5S S83 68 95 
1977 Three Rwers 10-2 369 24 14 8 I 70 43°99 #43 «43 
1977 Indianapolis 74356 6 MW 6 a6 92 43 34 2B 58 


Joe Morgan 
No. 8. B-L, T-R. 5-7, 165. 
Born 9-19-43, Bonham, TX 


Year Club Pct. G ABR HK 28 38 HR RBI BH SO SB 
1863 Modesto 263 645 152 42 40 5 + 5 
1963 Ourham 332 95 322 78 107 2 2 7 
1963 Houston 240 8 2 S$ 6 0 1 1 
1964 San Antonio 3231140 496 113 160 "42 B a7 
1964 Houston tag io 37) 3 ae oe 6 
1965 Houstory 271 357 GO) 100 163 22 12 20 
1966 Howston 285 122 425 60 121 146 8 is] 
1967 Howston 275 $33 493 «73:°«136 «27 «11 29 
1968 Houston 250 10 2 6 5 O 1 3 
1969 Houston 226 147 535 99 126 168 5 a 
1970 Houston 268 144 548 102 147 28 9 42 
56 87? 149° 27 11 4p 

"122 161 23 a 38 

116 167 35° 2 67 

lo? 160 3 3 $8 

107 163 27) 6 67 

ei3 15t 30 5 60 

1g tsa 20 6 a9 

03 1802 303 64 191 78317298 G91 554 


Fred Norman 


No. 32. B-B. T-L. 5-8, 170. 
Born 8-20-42, San Antonio, TX 


Vear Club Wt ERA G Gs cc ila al R_ER Be sO 
neeveport 7 $20 18 Ti Se iS 43 34 64 46 
Binghamton 35489 Ih 1k 2 70 6 a 38653) Bl 
1962 Lewiston 75 407 16 If 7 9S 4% 43° «79 «147 
1962 Kansas City oo 2.25 2 o 0 4 1 2 
1963 Binenamton 13-14 309 30 26 14 198 143 76 68 104°258 
1962 Kansas Cit o 1132.00 2 290 3 4 8 6 
1964 SaltlakeCity 26 7.38 15 fi ft sO 62 50 41 50 
Fort Worth 1-8 695 13 9 2 5? SS 46 48 33 40 
O- 4 6.47 cl 5s 0 32 34 25 «230 21 0 
ot 9.00 4 1 0 7 10 7 4 7 9 
4S 552 25 16 2 105 110 74 65 63 116 
12-43 2.73 42 27 7 #391 147 71 58 65°198 
0-0 4.50 2 oo 4 Ss 2 2 6 
GO 000 ! °° 1 o °o °o 3 
B85 371 16 16 6 102 91 4 42 43 «#77 
6&8 439 23 23 2 #121 #124 «#70 59 49 86 
13-6 262 33 19 2 15) 128 68 48 63 134 
20522 30 o 0 6 65 60 % 33 47 
0 0 0.00 i 0 °0 1 ) ° ° ° 9 

0- 011.25 a 09 0 4 7 5 5 7 

6 1 217 9 7 4 63 44 16 5 22 

312 333 20 18 S$ 127 134 48 47 56 

$911 345 42 28 10 212 #195 86 81 88 

13-13 3.60 35 35 B 240 208 102 96 101 

1%-12 315 35 26 B 186 170 69 65 6&8 

12-4373 34 26 2 168 163 8 78 84 

12.7 3.10 33 28 & 180 153 71 62 70 

14-13. 338 35 34 68 22: 200 97 B83 98 

NL. Totals 78-76 357 281 196 49 1458 1315 632 578 6: 


A.L, Totals 
Major League Totals 78-77 3.60 285 198 49 1469 1328 642 587 636 1039 


Oo 1 8.10 a 2 0 10 2 0 3 8 


orien MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING: AB-446, H—S5S. HR—O, RBI—18, Pct.— 
CIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE S : 1970—1. 1973— otal—} 


Ron Oester 
No. 16. B-B. T-R. 6-1, 175. 
Born 5-6-56, Cincinnati, OH 


Ciub Pet, Go AB OR H 28 38 HR RBI BB 
Billings 311 $3 167 23 
Tampa. 219 137 375 40 82 o 25 38 


3.4 
Theee Rivers 246 138 447 57 110 14 4 O 48 47 
indianapolis 255 134 455 60 116 16 5 


Bill Plummer 


No, 9. B-R. T-R. 6-1, 210, 
Born 3-21-47, Oakland, CA 


Year Club Pet. G AB RH 28 38 HR RB! BB sO sB 
3965 Sarasota 26s 42 102, «10 «27 Ss ° 9 7? is 2 
ie fermi ee fe tg Pal ae ae 8 
1 ene “ 

1967 Modesto ‘238 120 397 48 «93 B & 11 56 42 100 6 
1968 Chicago (NL) (000 20 60 6 9 09 o © o 
1969 Indianapolis .248 104 355 4! 8B 8 3 7 41 #27 Gb 4 
1970 indianapolis (260 115 365 37 95 12 1 7 42 80 7h 2 
1970 Cincinnaty «125 4 BO tl Cl 
1971 Inaiana; 1266 104 372 SO 99 15 5 17 65 44 89 2 
1971 Cncinnaty «000 10 19 CCC 
1972 Cincinnat 186 «38 102 6 19 4 o 2 3 420 0 
1973 Cincinnati 35) 56 119 8 18 3 0 2 11 18 26 1 
1978 Cincinnati 225 50 120 7 27 7 O 2 10 6 2 1 
1975 Cincinnati 162 65 159 17 29 7 ° 1 19 24 28 4} 
1976 Cincinnati 268 56 153 16 38 6 1 4 19 14 36 O 
1977_Cinemnnati 137 51 117:«210 «dG SS 
Major League Totals .185 326 799 66 148 32 1 12 78 #83 172 4 


Frank Pastore 


No, 53, B-R, T-R. 6-2, 205. 
Born 8-21-57, Alhambra, CA 


Year. chip ~~ Wi €RA  G GScG iP HW R ER BB sO 


$975 Billings Ss 7256 35 13 3 88 89 47 25 27 6&9 
1975 Tampa 5S 731 21 19 2 17 1h SO 37 BM 54 
1977 Tampa 45 227 4 #13 5 9S 78 330 24 «22 36 
1977 Three Rivers 42-6 389 12 12 6 74 a7 37 32__25 a 


Rick O’Keeffe 


No. 52. B-L. T-L. 6-6, 210. 
Born 7-26-57, Bronx, NY 


Year Club WL ERA G Gs cco id K A_ER 88 SO 
1975 Newark 73 282 if ti 3 67 a3” 2 CO 5458 
1976 Burlington 74 287 25 25 7 166 #143 7) 5S3 95 113 
1977 Hyke-T. Rivets 9-10 405 28 27 G 169 168 89 76 64 LIS 


Dale Murray 


No. 37. B-R. T-R. 6-4, 205. 
Born 2-2-50, Cuero, TX 


Year Club _ Wek ERA GS Gs cG 1p 4 R ER B88 SO 
{570 Watertown 4 6 565 22 a so 41 °6320¢0«G9 48 
1971) W. Palm B O 136,00 1 o 4 4 a 2 2 
1972) W. Paim B +1 540 7 9 19 6 6 7? 8 
1972 Quebec ll S 242 39 5 5 41 29 53 64 
1973 Peninsula 613 426 28 23 145° «77: «7k O75 89 
1976 Memphis a2 147) WO °o u 7 3 3% 
1-1 $03 32 ° 4% 12 6 2 31 

1% 8 397 63 ° iM 303s 4 

49 3.27 "BI ° 17) «8? 4S 

72 494 6) 1 125 60 S56 46 42 

27-20 3,50 237 1 422 178 184 145 151 


EAGUE HITTING: AB—Aa. HAO, RBI—1, Pet — 118, 
LEAGUE SAVES: 1974-10. 1975—9, T976—13, 1977—4, 


Total—36. 


Paul Moskau 
No. 31. B-R. T-R. 6-2, 210. 
Born 12-20-53, St. Joseph, MO 


Year club WL ERA G GScG iP 4 R_ER BB SO 
fave iiilings Oiss it 1 O 4 aT et ae ea 
1975 Eugene ‘1014150 33° 12 7 Be 52 22 14 4} *92 
1976 Threw Rivers 13 6°1.55 26 23 11 180 5334 42 32 58 128 
1977 Inanapolis 7-1 354 12 12 3 8) 69 35 32 26 55 
1977 Cincinnati & 6 400 20 19 2 108 116 5) 48 40 73 


LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING: AB—38, H-—-7. HR—1, RBL—2, Pet — 184 


Pete Rose 
No. 14, B-B. T-R. 5-11, 200. 
Born 4-14-41, Cincinnati, OH 


c AB R 
tas 321 66 85 ma Tare Ss 


130 484 105°160 20 oO 2 60 
139 $40°336 178 431 °17 9 71 95 5 
1963) Cincinnaly 273 187 623 101 170 25 9 6 4) 35 Ww 
1964 Cencinnal 269 136 516 63 139 13 2 4u % a 
1965 Cincimnaty 312 162°670 117°209 435 #11 #8 Bl 69 8 
1966 Crncinnati 3i3 156 654 97 205 36 S$ 16 70 37 « 
1957 Cincinnat 301 148 585 8 176 32 6 12 76 56 n 
1968 Cineinraty *.335 149 626 941210 42 6 10 49 56 3 
1969 Ci mati *.348 356 627 120 218 33 Il 16 &2 8B 7 
1970 Cinconnaty 316 189 649 120205 37 9 15 S2 73 iz 
1971 Cmcenmate 160 632 86 192 27 4 13 44 68 13 
1972 Cinconnati 307 “152°°635 107°198 JE Lt 6 Ss? #73 10 
1973, Conemnnati * 338 160 * 115°230 436 8 5 66 65 10 
1974 Cincsnnals 284 °163 652°110 185 *a5 7 3 5) 106 2 
1975 Cincinnate 317 ti62 662°112 210 *37 4 7 4 8 o 
“323 1162 6657130 °215 °*42 6 10 63 86 3 
3111162 655 95 206 38 7 9 64 66 6 
-311 2346 9561 15542966 521 108 143 902 1023 22 


Rafael Santo Domingo 
No. 57. B-B. T-R. 6-0, 160. 
Born 11-24-55, Orocovis, Puerto Rico 


Year Club Pet. G AB RH 28 #38 HR RB! BB SO SB 


1974 Bilhngs 253 36 91 #13 23 2 3 ° 9 14 #16 3 
1975 Tampa 271 15 48 7 ° ° 

‘3975 Three Rivers 202 110 341 29 69 5 1 

1976 Three Rivers 207 84 222 25 46 a ° 
1977 Three Rivers 28) 312 438 68 323 19 7 


noo 
a 
a 
a 
& 
. 


{Home run 6-20-77 of Lerch at Philadelphia) 
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Manny Sarmiento 
No. 45. B-R. T-R. 5-11, 155. 
Born 2-2-56, Cagua, Venezuela 


Year club 
1872 Bragenton 
197. 


- 215 *« 6 22 24 
109 286 39 9 6 126 112 42 40 47 80 
6 6 256 *64 1 0 #129 10 4) 37 51 116 
1.5 278 43 o 08 65 39 21 20 24 SI 
S 1205 22 9 60 4a 36 14 #10 12 «20 
1977 indianapolis 3-4 669 25 io 35 45 2 26 12 35 
1977 Cincinnati 0-0 247 24 oo ao 28 13) 1) 23 
Major League Totals 5-1 2.25 46 o 0 as 64 27 21 23 43 


Tom Seaver 
No. 41. B-R. T-R. 6-1, 206. 
Born 11-17-44, Fresno, CA 


Club WL ERA G GS CG iP H  R ER BB sO 
Jacksonville I2iz2 313 34 32 10 210 163 87 73 66 188 
New York 16-13 776 35 34 18 251 224 85 77 78 170 
New York 16-12 220 % 435 14 278 224 73 68 48 205 


New York 25-7 221 36 35 18 273 202 75 6? 62 208 
18-12°281 37 36 19 291 230 103 4 63 °283 
36 


New York 35 271 286 710 61 61 "289 
New York 35 395 13 262 215 92 85 77 249 
New York 3% 36 18 219 #74 67 64°25) 
New York 32 32 12 236 199 839 84 75 20) 

New York 36 15 280 217 Bl 74 88 *°243 
New York 35 3413 271 «2n 78 «=77°*235 


Cin : 1875 
League Totals 203-1132.48 387 381180 2579 2350 68¢ O22 7952530 


ie 
LIFETIME MAJOR LEAGUE HITTING; AB—966, H—148, HR—S, RBI—6l, 
Pct_— 153. 

{last home run 910-77 at Riveriron! ON Rau of Los Angeles} 


Mario Soto 
No. 36. B-R. T-R. 6-0, 165. 
Born 7-12-56, Bani, Dominican Republic 


Year Club Wl ERA G GS CG Lia Lal R_ER 88 sO 
1975 Eugene 23 420 5 2 3 SF. 21 14-38 13 
1976 Tampa 387 2 25 13 #197 142 S54 41 BO 124 


Ww? 
1977 Indianapols «11-5 308 18 18 4 123 100 531 42 61 109 
1977 Cimcinnats 265 


Harry Spilman 
No. 56, B-L. T-R. 6-1, 180. 
Born 7-18,54, Albany, GA 


Year Club Pct. G AB  R H 28 38 HR RBI BA SO SB 
17a Bilvnes Se eS) 
1975 Tampa 259 115 348 33 90 «13 1 38 61 43 6 


1976 Tampa 


1 
249 118 Mt SO 90 12 5 6 35 65 468 6 
1977 Three Rivers 373 133 493 94 184 39 3 


16 78 74 40 1 


Champ Summers 
No. 28. B-L. T-L. 6-1x, 205. 
Born 6-15-48, Bremerton, WA 


club R 4 28 38 HR RB) BB SO SB 

Toos B-N, B- 56 8 5 2 3 a 8 
Burtingt $3 84 20 0 10 54 33 5S & 
Tucson 49 9% 15 Ss 8B 45 27 46 3 
Tucson 49 88 13 6 10 59 43 51 7 
Oakiand 3 BA Ree Se ee 
Tucson 5 WwW 9° 2 ° 6 7 2 5 
Chicago (NL) io FSU OD 6. i 
Chicano (NU) 0 28 Boo 48 etka oO 
Cincinnaty ti 330 4 8 3 6 6 UB OO 

AL Totals 2, 3 4 O 6.30: 6-6 
NL Totals 360 %~=6m1~CU?)SC(US 8 OG 
i a a i 


Angel Torres 
No. 38. B-L. T-L. 5-11, 165. 
Born 10-24-52, Azua, Dominican Republic 


Year clu WLERA G GSCG IF 4 R&R ER BB SO 
1971 Sarasota TS 300 9 S 1 & 4 2 16 ia @ 
1972 St Petershurg 10 42 255 28 71 S 155 136 86 44 53 104 
1973 Modesto 6281 33 6 O 77 72 42 2a 3 7 
1973 Arkansas 36266 16 4 b 4&8 a) 20 13 25 34 
1974 St.Petersburg 8-5 295 2) 17 4 122 108 43 40 75 
1975 Arkansas $7322 W 13 4 134 126 68 48 61 62 
1976 Arkansas 25341 48 0 0 95 82 50 36 60 77 
1977 Denver 20675 t6 © O t3 15 12 10 10 13 
1977 indianapohs 6-6 7.92 12 2 GO 25 3B 22 22 I 19 
1977 Three Rivers 2.2 352 12 19 0 69 30 27 31 «(37 
1977 Cincsnnagi 0-622 5 -9 0 8 e292 8 8 


Don Werner 


No. 7. 8-R. T-R. 6-1, 185. 
Born 3-8-53, Appleton, WI 


Year Club Pet. G ABR H 28 38 HR ABI BB SO sa 
197! Gradenton 333.10 21 7 7 1 1 O© 5 5S i 0 
197] Tampa $72 36, ize i0. 2. 2d.) TB OES. car a 
1972 Tampa 257 116 377 42 97 8 1 |L 32 53 72 3 
1973 Three Rwers 201 110 284 31 57 9 1 5 53 89 (1 
1978 232 120 307 44 92 13 1 2 38 65 60 4 
1975 Inchanapoliy 281 86 228 39 64 11 5 G 34 4b 67 § 
1976 Richmond 265 49 151 19 40 1 1 2 21 36 46 2 
1975 Cinmcinnate «4125 7 Bl Olle 
1976 Indcanapolis (205 38 112 14 23 @ 1 1 12 12 27 @ 
1976 Cincinnats soo 3 4 OB 2 1 o oo 1 1 1 0 
1977 Ing@anapohs 213 24 M 12 20 5 1 S$ 13 TL 3 1 
1977 _Cincnnaty 174 10 23 C3 #2 28 
Major League Totals 200.20 35 +#S 9 ' oO 2 S 3 4 O 
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Schweppes Bitter Lemon 
Ginger Ale Club Soda 


BOTTLED BY PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY OF CINCINNATI, 2121 SUNNYBROOK DRIVE, 761-5800 Tonic Water 
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Director Publicity Director Broadcasting Controller Director Season Tickets Director Group Sales Director Ticket Department 
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Director Stadium Operations Director Publications 
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. ew - J 
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Pat Alsip Ron Arrasmith Teresa Bright Warren Brown Susan Burns Chris Carey John Chalk Craig Dissinger Doug Duennes 
Administrative Staft Stadium Operations Ticket Dept. Ticket Dept. Broadcasting Dept. Promotion & Sales Stadium Operations Ticket Dept Stadium Operations 


Net =Ny i rei 
} a ee | 
4 
5 Pap a rf bh Ne 
Jim Fishback Pam Griesinger Bob Harrison Ralph Hennard Dan Jackson Ginny Kamp Chris Krabbe Mike Krekeler Brooks Lawrence 
Asst. Director Ticket Dept. Mail Room Administrative Statt Ticket Dept Ticket Dept. Stadium Operations Assistant to Controller Ticket Dept. Administrative Staff 


BXe 


Jonell Massey Pat Mulroney Nancy Owen Greg Park 
Group Sales Administrative Assistant Ticket Dept. 


Dorcas Patten Joyce Pfarr C. Scheidenberger 
Accounting Dept. Administrative Assistant Administrative Assistant 


E>) 
) ; = 
aS “ 


u 


Anne Schmidt Betty Sheldon 
Accounting Dept Ticket Dept PBX 


Bi a an: 
Kim Stafford Bernie Stowe Charlie Taylor Norma Taylor Lubie Veal Jo Wheat Janet Wendel 
Administrative Staff Trainer Equipment Manager Administrative Staff Accounting Dept. Turt Superintendant Promotion & Sales Accounting Dept. 


he 
Larry Starr 
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Reds staff 


player development 


ge’ 
Chief Bender Ray Shore 
Director Player Personnel Director Scouting Special Assignment Scout e l 
Sal Artiaga Lois Schneider Wilma Mann Pix’ 
Asst. Scouting Administrative Assistant Scouting — } 3 ey 
Player Development i. F . “ 
Scott Breeden Marc Bombard = John Underwood 
Field Coordinator Pitching Instructor Pitching Instructor 
Roy Majtyka Chuck Goggin Mike Compton Jim Lett Greg Riddoch Jim Hoff 
Mogr., indianapolis Mgr., Nashville Mor., Tampa Mgr.. Shelby Mgr.. Eugene Mgr.. Billings 


scouting 


& 


Larry Barton, Sr. 


Gene Bennett Porter Blinn 


Larry Barton, Jr. 


Bill Clark Larry Doughty Elmer Gray Edwin Howsam Chet Montgomery 


“Special Assignment Scout 


Home addresses of these scouting supervisors and 
other Reds scouts on Page 58 


Be 


Fred Uhiman George Zuraw 


—_ -~ 
Larry Smith Neil Summers 


Tony Robelio 


Johnny Sierra 
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CINCINNATI 


Roeils hello 
ttt tit ae wi Pr seen ax Pa gn CCUG it 
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Whats happening at Riverfront 


Stroh’s honors MVPs 


The Stroh Brewery Co, honored Cincinnati Reds minor 
league Most Valuable Players in 1977, presenting each 
with a $250 cash award and a handsome trophy. Each MVP 
was flown to Cincinnati and honored prior to the Reds’ final 


a ttltttttyy, en FEE 


ee ) Sy “Winn 


agg OFAN 


MVP at Eugene: 


Anderson; 
Spilman, 


game of the 1977 season. 
Paul Herring, 
Stroh of the Stroh Brewery Co.; 
Eric Stroh of the Stroh Brewery Co.: 
Three Rivers MVP; 
MVP: and Joe Price, 


On hand were: Greg Jackson, 
Shelvy MVP: Remick 
Reds Manager Sparky 
Harry 


Tommy Sohns, Tampa 


Billings MVP. 


osie Reds largest boosters group 


The largest baseball boosters club in profes- 
sional baseball is Cincinnati's Rosie Reds. 
The Rosies number 3,000 in membership and 
there is an additional waiting list of 1,300 to 
join when spots oper up. 

Rosie Reds was founded in 1964. by Mrs. 
Margaret Zimmer, wile of the late William H. 
Zimmer, Reds board member and President of 
Cincinnati Gas and Electric: and Mrs. 
Jeanette Heinze, then president of WCKY 
radio. 

Rosie is an acronym for Rooters Organized 


New computer 
livens scoreboard 


The Reds have contracted to take over the River- 
front Stadium scoreboard and new computer equip- 
ment is available, which makes for a livelier score- 
board at Reds games in 1978. 

The scoreboard stumper . . 


. lineups . . . batting 


averages .. . line scores .. . out of town scores 
messages pictures cartoon 
animations. . . . These have all been features of the 


past. There are those and more because of the new 
computer system. 

The new system has more storage space, which 
means there can be more messages, features and 
animations. There are also new ways of displaying 
messages, like the marquee effect of blinking lights. 

The scoreboard remains the same in centerfield, 
but the new equipment should keep the Riverfront 
Stadium visitor more informed. 


to Stimulate Interest and Enthusiasm. For the 
most part each year’s Rosie Reds activities are 


Rosie Reds 1978 Events 


April 6 — Opening Day pre-game festivities 

April 11 — Rosie Reds Night at Riverfront 

May 8 — Rosie Reds Night at Riverfront 

June 17 — Ins and Outs of Baseball at Riverfront 

July 2 — Rosie Reds Appreciation Day at Riverfront 

Aug. 5 — Rosie Reds Fashion Show at Convention 

Center 

Aug. 18-20 — Rosie Reds trio to Chicago 

Sept. 10 — Rosie Reds Appreciation Day at Riverfront 
and presentation of scholarships 


There's always something happening at Riverfront Sta- 
dium. Last August, Navy Commander Gilbert V. Wilkes, 
commanding officer of the nuclear submarine USS Cincin- 
nati, paid a visit to another skipper, Sparky Anderson. They 


traded hats during a pre-game visit. 
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planned in conjunction with a Cincinnati Reds 
event. 

The Rosie Reds annually present $1,000 
scholarships to the University of Cincinnati, 
Xavier, Dayton, and Miami. The group also 
has been instrumental in furnishing equipment 
for the first aid rooms at Riverfront Stadium, 
In 1977, they donated a complete diagnostic 
set, a portable oxygen tank, an ambulance cot 
and two Ambu-bags worth about $800. 

Rosie Reds President in 1978 is Janet Muel- 
ler. 


Kid Glove game 
raises $1.3 million 


The annual Kid Glove game is on the sched- 
ule early in 1978, as the Reds meet the Detroit 
Tigers, Monday, April 10. at Riverfront Sta- 
dium, 

The exhibition game is a fund-raising benefit 
for amateur baseball in the Cincinnati area. The 
Reds donate their services, including all game 
expenses, so that all game funds go to the Powel 
Crosley, Jr. Amateur Baseball Fund. 

This is the 30th annual Kid Glove game and 
previous games have raised more than 1.3 mil- 
lion dollars. This year’s game chairman is Bill 
Herweh. 


Reds 
Tickets 


Riverfront Stadium is where the 
action is as the Reds try to re-cap- 
ture the Western Division crown 
from the Los Angeles Dodgers in 
1978. Be a part of this at riverfront 
where every fan winsewith comfort, 
convenience and the best sports fun 
anywhere. And here's a super way 
to enjoy Reds baseball .. . 


GROUP SALES ... any group of 
30 or more for one game gets the 
VIP treatment including preferred 
seating and message board recogni- 
tion. 


SEASON TICKETS ... the only 
way to see it all in 1978 is with Reds 
Action Plan season tickets. You get 
the same great seats for every 
game. There's no waiting in lines 
and season holders can purchase 
their own seats plus a like number 
for all Championship Series and 
World Series games. 


GIFT CARDS ... the perfect 
graduation gift, a mother's day pres- 
ent or a father’s day treat or for any 
occasion at all is a Cincinnati Reds 
gift card. They come in $4.00, $5.00 
and $7.00 amounts good for any 
regular season game. 


CINCINNATI 


580 Walnut Street (580 Gifts & News) 
Riverfront Stadium 
Surburban Burkhardt's Stores in Kenwood, 
Tri-County, Beechmont, Northgate 
and Florence 


Home Federal Savings & Loan, Western Hills 


The Audio Buif 

Crawford County Auto Club 
Guernsey County Auto Club 
The Style Shop 

.... Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Hallmark Card Shop 


LOGE BOXES 


LOGE RESERVED 


How to order 
tickets by mail 


1. Specify date of game or games and the 
number and price of tickets desired. 

2. Make check or money order payable to 
Cincinnati Reds, Inc. (Please do not 
send cash or stamps.) 

3. Add 50¢ for postage and handling FIELD 
charges. 

4. Mail to CINCINNATI REDS, INC 
P.O. BOX 1970, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
45201. 

NOTE: Box and Reserved Seat Tickets for 

all dates, including Special Extra Fun 

Dates, may be ordered in advance. 

NOTE: REDS Tickets purchased in advance 

may be charged to MASTER CHARGE and 

VISA. 


Reds tickets outlets 


Jack's Corner 

... Jack's Drugs 

Martings, Inc. 

Saver, Inc. i " Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
| Bank oe 


Bashfords Sportini 
... Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
... Sears, Richland Mall 
.., Richman Brothes 
Montgomery Ward 
Knox County AAA 


(100 SERIES) 


LOGE 


(300 SERIES) 


CLUB 


PLAZA 


{200 SERIES) 


Admission Prices 
Box SeatsS.saccia cts tara cai $5.00 
CIUB Boe Sats cinis ws pizree.cds $7.00 
Reserved Seats............ $4.00 


Loge Reserved 
(sold only day of game) ... $3.00 


Lawrenceburg 

Madison .. 

Muncie .. 

New Castle lose City Bow! 
Richmond . «..» Phillips Drugs 
Seymour... .... Montgomery Ward 
Shelbyville Farmers National Bank 


KENTUCKY 


Zwick Music Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
.. Graves, Cox & Co. 
Allied Spots Goods 
Maysville Sport Shop 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington ... Humphrey’s Southside Pharmacy 


iverfront: 


Riverfront Stadium celebrates its eighth birthday during the 1978 
baseball season and in those few years the home of the Cincinnati Reds 
has become one of the most familiar landmarks, not only in Reds Coun- 
try, but throughout the entire country. Riverfront is the House of Thrills 
and Chills. While Yankee Stadium is the House that Ruth Built and New 
York City Rebuilt, Riverfront might very well be called the Capitol 
Stadium. Indeed, since the Reds moved into Riverfront on June 30, 
1970, Cincinnati has truly become the Baseball Capital of the World. 

More than 15 million fans have “‘joined the Redset’* to keep the 
turnstiles clicking. For the last five years the Reds have reached the two 
million mark in home paid attendance. And for the past two seasons, 
attendance has passed 2.5 million, making the Reds, along with the 
Dodgers, the only teams to hit two and one-half million home paid two 
straight years. 

The Inter-State highway system of I-75, 1-74 and I-71 makes River- 
front accessible from most parts of Reds Country. Years back the trip to 
Cincinnati might have taken two-three hours, fans can now leave their 
homes and be in their stadium seats in half the time. 


Weekends are always big at Riverfront and Cincinnati is a beehive of 


activity during the summer months when the Reds are at home. The 
Cincinnati skyline continues to add new statur, Stouffer's tall tower hotel 
recently opened. Another large office-hotel complex is in the works, 


Baseball's Capitol 


called Fountain Square South. More building and expansion is planned, 
too, in other areas. 

When Riverfront opened, it was the first stadium to have a nearly 
complete Astro-Turf playing surface, with only sliding areas around the 
bases, the pitcher's mound and the batter’s box not being covered by the 
artificial turf. The turf you see is the original Astro-Turf installed by the 
Monsanto Co. 

There is plenty of parking for the fans at or near the stadium. Three 
levels of the stadium parking garage can accommodate 3,612 cars while 
the plaza level has space for 75 buses and vans. Surface lots to the East 
and West of Riverfront will also handle 1,657 automobiles. And within a 
12-block radiius of the stadium there is enough parking to handle approx- 
imately 20,000 more cars. 

The stadium sits alongside the Ohio River and just east of the Suspen- 
sion Bridge, which is the oldest bridge of its kind in the United States. 
Many basebal fans can be seen on a summer's day walking the bridge to 
the stadium. 

Riverfront Stadium’s baseball playing field is symmetrical in design. 
Foul line distance in both left and right fields is 330 feet. It is 375 to the 
power alleys in left center and right center and 404 to the deepest part of 
center. While not a home run hitter’s paradise like Crosley Field, the ball 
does carry well in Cincinnati when hit with authority. 


FABRICATION /ERECTION SERVICE 


Sheet, Plate and Structural 
All Metals and Alloys 


Complete, Modern Facilities 
Fast Service, Reasonable Cost 


SOUTHERN OHIO FABRICATORS INC. 
10333 Wayne Avenue PHONE 771 /1600 Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 
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LET US 
BUILD ONE 
FOR YOU. 


EQUAL HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 


HOMES: $35,000-$75,000 
CINCINNATI 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY 
COLUMBUS 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Total “Yearound” 
Comfort 
in just one 
package 


. Heating 

. Humidification 

« Cooling 

. Dehumidification 

. Electronic Air Cleaner 


WILLIAMSON'S 


Wire ° oo 
we-in-Que 
WILLIAMSON'S ‘“‘Five-in-One"’ has no parallel in the 
industry. Heating, humidification, cooling, dehumidifica- 
tion and electronic air cleaning has been designed into 
one compact package. It’s available in gas, oil and 


electric heat pump models in a wide range of heating 
and cooling capacities. 


Check the Yellow Pages for your nearest 
Williamson dealer or phone 421-4114 
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Best idea Ford ever had- 


Woody Sander 


FORD 


1-75 at Mitchell Ave. Exit 


the team you can trust — 


The REDS Sweater.... 
Root the REDS home in our exclusive V necked. acrylic 
sweater that sports the official REDS logo applique and 


ted sports stripes In white or black. Sizes S ML. $25.00 


PLEASE SENO REDS SWEATER CHARGE AND SEND TO 

HENRY HARRIS 
) BANKAMERICARO NO 

EXP DATE__ 

() MASTER CHARGE NO. —— 
EXP DATE___ 

() CHECK 

ADO SALES TAX 442% OHIO, KY 5% 

OUTSIDE KENTUCKY, INDIANA, OHIO. 

WEST VIRGINIA — ADD $1 00 HANDLING CHARGE 


NAME __ 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE___ —  — 
J BLACK C) WHITE SIZE. 


HENRY HARRIS » 420 RACE ST. + CINTI., OHIO 45202 
PHONE 1-513-721-7100 


Moving: Local * Long Distance « International 
Packing * Warehousing * Storage 


ALLIED VAN LINES 


THE FRED 
MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Call for Free Estimate 


791-9250 
OVER 100 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


’ Ask for “BUCKEYES” 
at your grocer’s, too! 
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WE KEEP THE 
REDS CLEAN 


N u-Look Conlee 


DRY CLEANERS 


“That Look of Confidence” 


COMPLETE DRY CLEANING SERVICE 


© ALTERATIONS @ DRAPERIES 
© REFRIGERATED FUR STORAGE 
e FREE MOTH PROOFING 


1920 QUEEN CITY AVE. 
Telephone: 471-9440 
Telephone: 921-1481 


o~ 


...we help T.V. Travel knows the world. 
The fun spots. The beauty spots. 


you find it! The relaxing spots. Let us put 


your trip together .. . soon. 


CINCINNATI The Adventure Makers“ 
Formica Building Arcade 


120 E. Fourth Street 
seat fe Ve Lravel, Inc. 


Winters Bank Tower 


hat do Wahoo Sam Crawford and George 
Foster have in common? 

They are the very first and the very latest 
members of the Cincinnati Reds to lead the 
National League in home runs. Crawford hit 
16 way back in 1901 and Foster set a club 
record of 52 in his Most Valuable Player 
achievement of last season. 

Despite Wahoo Sam's heroics in the long, 
long ago, the Reds were never known as a 
power team until the early 1950’s when a large 
lad named Theodore Bernard Kluszewski ar- 
rived on the scene. 

Wahoo Sam slipped away from the Reds 
and had his greatest seasons as a running mate 
in the Detroit Tiger outfield with Ty Cobb. 
He reached double figures in home runs only 
in that one year, so some fancy footwork must 
have been involved. 

The footwork in Foster's great season was 
in George's potent, well-planted short stroke 
as he powered awesome drives in all directions 
around the National League. 

The generation of Reds followers who came 
along when Klu, Wally Post, and Frank 
Robinson were tuming Crosley Field into a 
launching pad would find it hard to believe 
that for nearly a half century, home runs were 
a rarity in Cincinnati. 

It wasn’t until old Crosley Field went 
through its final face-lifting after World War Il 
to install the maximum number of box seats 
that the playing dimensions in left and center 
shrank to the size we remember them. 

When the predecessor of Riverfront was 
finished in 1912, the left field fence was al- 
most 400 feet from the plate and this was be- 


fore the “‘lively ball’* came along. It took a 
full decade before anyone muscled a ball over 
the left field wall. Pat Duncan, a joumeyman 
outfielder out of Jackson County in southeast- 
ern Ohio, achieved that feat in 1922, a year in 
which he hit eight homers. 

Babe Ruth had made the nation long ball 
conscious through the 1920’s but it wasn’t 
until 11 years after Ruth hit his 60 homers in 
1927 that the Reds had their first player to 
crack the 20 barrier. 

In 1938, lval Goodman suddenly found the 
range to the right field bleachers and set a club 
record of 30. Although the Reds were to win 
pennants in 1939 and 1940, power wasn’t one 
of the basic ingredients. Emie Lombardi’s 20 
homers topped the °39 team while Frank 
McCormick’s 19 was the best a year later. 

The marriage between the Reds and home 
runs was cemented in 1956 when the club tied 
the NL record with a bombardment of 221. 

On one exciting Saturday afternoon, the 
Reds pounded eight, tying the NL record, 
against Milwaukee. 

The giddy statistics show that Frank Robin- 
son came crashing onto the scene with the 
finest rookie season a Cincinnati player ever 
had. His 38 homers tied the big league record 
for a first-year player. 

Wally Post was right behind him with 36, 
one more than Ted Kluszewski’s 35. Gus Bell 
had a career high of 29 and Ed Bailey, the 
brash catcher from Strawberry Plains, TN, 
hammered 28. 

If you are looking for a trick trivia question, 
try the fact that Post, whose reputation is syn- 
onymous with power, never led the Reds in 
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Home runs: 
from Big Klu 


to George 


By Ritter Collett 


seasonal HR production. In 1955, Wally hit 
40, but that was seven fewer than Klu hit. 

It staggers the imagination to think of what 
Big Klu could have done in Crosley Field had 
not back problems thwarted his career. In one 
three-season span (1953-55) his output was 
40, 49 and 47. 

Johnny Bench was only 22 when he hit 45 
in 1970 to help him capture the first of his two 
MVP awards. 

The finest chapter in Cincinnati power an- 
nals may be yet to come. There is reason to 
believe that at age 29, Foster may exceed his 
own club record in drive against the National 
League record of 56 set by Hack Wilson of the 
Cubs in 1930. 

Manager Sparky Anderson, who has bene- 
fitted from the long ball provided by the likes 
of Lee May, Tony Perez, Bench and now Fos- 
ter, believes that the ball jumps off Foster's 
bat as quickly as any hitter who ever played. 

Last June in Philadelphia, George caught 
an ‘*up and away” fast ball from Warren Brus- 
tar and sent it zooming on a line against the 
facing of the second deck of Veterans Stadium 
in deep right center. Not only was it an awe- 
some opposite-field drive, it carried with the 
velocity of a rocket. 

The very next night, as if to prove it wasn’t 
a fluke, Foster hit another wicked smash to 
precisely the same spot. 

In any compilation of memorable home runs 
in Cincinnati history, there is no argument 
about No. | in terms of impact, dramatic im- 
portance and bottom line meaning. 


(continued on page 61) 


Marty and Joe 


Marty Brennaman and Joe Nuxhall team once 
again in 1978 as the radio voices of the Cincinnati 
Reds. Brennaman is in his fifth year as play-by-play 
announcer, while Nux is back for his 12th season as 
the color commentator. Brennaman also hosts two 
shows each game — the Main Spark, with Manager 
Sparky Anderson, and Scores and Comments. Nux- 
hall conducts a pair of interview shows — Turfside 
and Star of the Game. Clear channel WLW in Cin- 
cinnati is the flagship station on the Reds Radio Net- 
work, which is one of the largest in professional 
sports. It encompasses nearly 125 stations in more 
than 100 cities. Heading the network is WHIO in 
Dayton. Other major network stations include 
WRMzZ in Columbus, WAVE in Louisville, WSIX 
in Nashville, WBLG in Lexington, WGNT in Hunt- 
ington and WIMA in Lima. The Stroh Brewery 
Company is the prime sponsor on both WLW and the 
network. Marathon Oil is co-sponsor on WLW and 
the network. Kahn’s is a participating sponsor on both 
WLW and the network. Conwood Tobacco Co. and 
Kings Island are participating sponsors on the net- 
work. The First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Frisch’s Restaurants and Pepsi Cola are co-sponsors. 
Riverside Ford is a participating sponsor on WLW. 
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Television 


Ken and Bill 


Ken Coleman and Bill Brown return for their third 
season together as the television voices of the Cincin- 
nati Reds. It is Coleman’s fourth year as the play- 
by-play announcer, while it is season No. 3 for 
Brown, who adds color to each telecast. Coleman 
was a well-known American League announcer for 
19 years before coming to Cincinnati, serving as 
radio broadcaster for Cleveland and Boston. Brown is 
in his sixth year at WLWT, where he has earned 
considerable praise for his baseball specials. WLWT 
in Cincinnati is the flagship station on the four-state 
network. Major sponsor is the Pabst Brewing Co. 
Executive producer for Reds on Television is Bill 
Spiegel. He, along with Lou Rainone and Mike 
Hurdlebrink serve as game directors, selecting which 
picture the home viewers will see. They work out of a 
truck and follow the action on a bank of monitors, 
picking the picture that best highlights that portion of 
the game. Normally, four cameras are used each 
game — high over first or third base, another in one 
dugout, one behind home plate or in center field and a 
fourth in the television booth in the press box. Han- 
dling the graphics in the studio, which includes things 
like putting batting averages on the screen, is Roy 
Alfers, the studio coordinator. 
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Cincinnati Reds: 
Baseball's team of the ”/0s 


By Jim Montgomery 


hen the 1970s began, coffee was 89 cents a pound, 

the Age of Aquarius was dawning, M.A.S.H. was 
a movie, Watergate was just another hotel and the 
Cincinnati Reds had a new manager. 

The Reds had been winners in the 1960s, but not 
big winners. There was a pennant in 1961, then some 
bouncing around which mostly seemed to involve fourth 
place. That was about to change. 

George (Sparky) Anderson was the new manager. 
Bob Howsam was the new General Manager, hired in 
1967. The new stadium was called Riverfront, but as 
1970 began the issue was whether it would be ready 
in time for the July All-Star game. 

It was. And so were the Reds. Howsam had assem- 
bled a team which was 
about to launch a remark- 
able run of success, estab- 
lishing Sparky Anderson 
as one of the top-winning 
managers and dominating 
the decade. 

The 1970s have be- 
longed to the Reds. It isn’t 
even close. Four pennants, 
five divisional champion- 
ships and two World Se- 
ries titles in the first eight 
years of the decade. Five 
straight years with more 
than two million in home 


Cincinnati 


Baltimore 

Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh 
Oakland 

Boston 

New York (AL) 


A look at the records oe 


The Reds have the best record of any team in the 
major leagues in the 1970's. Here are the collective 
records of the seven best teams: 
WwW 


771 
752 
736 
732 
715 
705 
703 
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paid attendance, the last two years more than 2.5 mil- 
lion. Six Reds chosen Most Valuable Player in those 
eight seasons. 

But it is on the field, in the day-to-day April-to- 
October, coast-to-coast warfare that the Reds have 
dominated. They have played 1,288 regular season 
games in the 1970s. They have won 771. That's a 
percentage of almost .600 — to be precise, it’s 
.5986024, which rounds off to .599. 

And no other team is near that magical level. 
The Los Angeles Dodgers are at .572 for the °70s, 
Pittsburgh at .567. Baltimore leads the American 
League during this same time at .588. Oakland, 
with its three World Series titles, is .556. 

The Reds haven't done 
this by standing still. 
Only Pete Rose, Johnny 
Bench and Dave Concep- 
cion remain from the team 
which took the field for 
the 1970 opener against 
Montreal. Pedro Borbon 
saw some service with 
the Reds in 1970, but it 
wasn't until 1972 that he 
joined the club on a per- 
manent basis. 

Trades brought in play- 
ers who own three of the 
Reds’ six MVP trophies — 

(continued on page 61) 
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So you want to play 
for the Reds... 


Joe Bowen, the Cincinnati Reds Director of 
Scouting, heads a staff that is second to none 
in professional baseball. Reds scouts are con- 
stantly looking for potential professional 
players, from coast to coast, border to border, 
in Latin America and even in the orient. Joe's 
staff includes 18 full-time area supervisors, 23 
additional part-time scouts and dozens of rec- 
ommending scouts who always are looking for 
that one certain player who could be the next 
Johnny Bench, Pete Rose or Joe Morgan. The 
scouts spend much of their time checking out 
high school, college and sandlot players who 
could make the Cincinnati draft list each June 
and January. They look at these players in 
game competition and in tryout camps, which 
are an important part of the Reds’ scouting 
format. In recent years, the Reds have dis- 
covered many talented players in tryout 
camps, some of whom never were drafted like 
first baseman Dan Driessen, young stand-out 


Area Scouting Supervisors 


Larry Barton, Jr., 1051 El Camino, Santa Ana, CA (Southern CA) 
Larry Barton, Sr.. 1130 West 186th St., Gardena. CA (Southem CA) 


Harry Spilman and Doug Flynn, who went to 
the Mets last year in the Tom Seaver deal. The 
Reds also annually institute a program called 
**scouting with the weather.’’ During the early 
spring, when baseball is only played in the 
warm southern states, Reds scouts from the 
northern areas are sent to check, double check 
and cross check hot prospects. Then that sys- 
tem is reversed later in the year when the 
weather warms and there’s a baseball game on 
every comer in the East and Midwest. Scouts 
are usually looking for the three most impor- 
tant aspects of a baseball player — good speed 
and quickness, a strong arm and a good bat. 
“If a player meets all three of these criteria, 
then you've got yourself a pretty good looking 
prospect,’’ Bowen said. **And that’s what we 
are always striving for.’’ So, if you think you 
have these qualifications, get in touch with 
one of these Reds scouts: 


Scouts 


David Calaway, P.O. Box 1196. Rosamond, CA 
Paul Campbell. P.O. Box 1724, Fairfield Glade, TN 


Gere Bennett, 1102 Van Dyke Ave., Wheelersburg, OH (OH. IN. MI) 
Porter Blinn, 817 Pleasant Valley Rd., $. Windsor, CT (New England & 
Eastern New York State) 
Joseph Caputo, 802 Maple Ave., Royersford, PA (Eastern PA, NJ., DE, MD, 
Eastern VA & Easter N.C.) 
Bill Clark, 3906 Grace Ellen Dr., Columbia, MO (N.D., S.D. & Northem MO) 
Larry D'Amato, 40 Hood St., Hayward, CA (Nonhem CA, OR, WA, MT, ID) 
Reno Debenedetti, 13713 Pinto Lane, Lodi, CA (Northem CA & NV) 
Larry Doughty, Route . Box 412-A, Vinemont. AL (MS. AL, GA, & S.C.) 
Elmer Gray, 3323 Latonia Ave.. Pittsburgh, PA (Western N.Y.. Western PA, 
Western N.C., WV & VA) 
Edwin Howsam. 7430 E. Seep! Rd... Apt. 244-A, 
Scottsdale, AZ (AZ & N.M_) 
Chester Montgomery, 901 S. Elm St,, Henderson, KY (KY, TN, 
Southern IL, Southem MO) 
Tony Robello, 3504 Wesley St.. Ft. Worth, TX (TX. OK, & AR) 
Johnny Sierm, Calle Manuel Ubaldo, Gomez 191, Orocovic, 
Puerto Rico (Latin America) 
Larry Smith, 1412 Muse St., Ft. Worth, TX (Southem TX & LA) 
Neil Summers, 827 Stanton Ave., Baldwin, N.Y. (Long Island & N.Y.C.) 
Fred Uhlman, 15312 E, Milan Dr., Aurora, CO (KS, NE. CO, UT & WY) 
George Zuraw, 1419 Deer Creek Dr. Englewood, FL (FL, Caribbean, 
Central America & Mexico) 
Rex Bowen. Phelps Town House, 506 E. 4th St., Cincinnati. Ohio 
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Dennis D'Amato, 424 Callan Ave., San Leandro, CA 
James Davies. ¥ Cedar Brook Ave., Brid NI. 
Jesse Davis, 4321 South Lee, Spokane, WA 
Ed De Benedetti, 1708 Lebec Ct.. Lodi. CA 
Stephen Gruwell, 1155 Sandhurst Ln., Laverne, CA 
Fred Hayes, 91 N. 32nd St., Battle Creek, MI 
Herb Hess, 621 S. Green St., Wichita. KS 
Joe Hoermer, 6344 Tulewater Dr., Florissant. MO 
Robert Lee, 6240 South Fountain, Seattle. WA 
Les Houser, 11609 Nambe N.E., Albuquerque, N-M. 
Mickey McConnell, 786 New Haw Creek Rd., 
Asheville, N.C. 
Julian Mock. 5003 Lynne Dr.. College Park. GA 
Harry Pritikin, 2809 Walnut Rd., Homewood, IL 
Paul Ricciarini, $6 Belvidere Ave., Pittsfield, MA 
Rafsel Santo Domingo, Box 21. Orocovic, Puerta Rico 
Harry Steinrede, 4711 Clevesdale Dr., Cincinnati, OH 
Gaetan Ste-Marie, 926 DeBourgogne, Apt. #2, 
Ste. Foy, Quebec, Canada 
James Vennari. 303 Wetzgall St., Pomeroy. OH 
William R. Weaver, 609 Bear Tavern Rd., 
W. Trenton, NJ. 
Philip Zelman, 7970 SW 17th St.. Miami, FL 
Murray Larry Zuk, Box 639, Souris. Manitoba, Canada 
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A look at the big trades 


(continued from page 5) 


June from the club usually described as the 
*“*phutile’’ Phils for catcher Virgil Davis, pitcher Al 
Hollingsworth and $55,000 in cash. Money talked 
with the Phils in those days. 

For the rest of the 1938 season, Walters was 11-6 
for the Reds, Then he really got into it in 1939, 
leading the league with a 27-11 record and coming 
back a year later with 22-10. Both times the Reds 
won pennants and beat Detroit in a seven-game 
World Series in 1940. 

That 1940 club was aided and abetted, too, by the 
acquisition of **Fireman’’ Joe Boggs from the Yan- 
kees in January for washed-up left-hander Lee Gris- 
som. Beggs probably was the first great exclusive 
reliever in Cincinnati history. He finished 12-3 out 
of the bullpen with a 2.00 ERA and added seven 


Home run era 


(continued from page 53) 

Championship Series with the Pirates. The visitors 
were three outs away from the pennant with one of 
the league's top relief pitchers protecting a 3-2 ad- 
vantage. Bench’s leadoff smash tied it. and the Reds 
quickly manufactured the winning run to move into 
the World Series. 

As a man who has seen many memorable blaets, 
let me recall a few. 

I'll never forget Wally Post's smash in old Busch 
Stadium in St. Louis in 1961, The drive cleared the 
flapping wings of the Budweiser eagle atop the con- 
cession stand ATOP the lett field bleachers. Stan 
Musial, who had a ground view of it, swears he 
never saw a ball hit for greater distance. 

Bench and May powered back-to-back homers off 
Juan Marichal to win the last game ever played at 
Crosley Field on June 24, 1970, 

Bench and Foster hit back-to-back homers in 
Game 3 of the 1976 Championship Series to bring 
the Reds back against the Phillies. 

While he may never be remembered as a power 
hitter, I'll give you three memorable and meaningful 
home runs stroked by Peter Edward Rose. 

His drive off Catlish Hunter as a leadoff hitter in 
Game 5 of the 1972 World Series helped bring that 


Team of the ’70s 


(continued from page 57) 

Joe Morgan and George Foster, The Morgan trade, 
long ago acclaimed as a brilliant one for the Reds, 
also included Cesar Geronimo a Jack Billingham, 
whose 87 games won leader the Cincinnati pitching 
staff. 

But a trade announced May 29, 1971. has had 
almost as much impact. That was the day the Reds 
relinquished Frank Duffy and Vern Geishert to the 
Giants for a muscular outfielder named George Ar- 
thur Foster. 

As Foster developed, so did Ken Griffey. and 
ultimately they provided the answer to long standing 
problems which had kept the Reds having a set, 
solid lineup. 

Foster took over in left field when the versatile, 
competitive Rose proved he could play a capable 
third base. Prior to Rose, the Reds had used Tony 


saves. 

Going back to the "30s, when the Reds were 
struggling to get out of the second-division depths, 
many deals were made by owner Sidney Weil and 
later by General Manager Larry MacPhail. 

Two deals made in the early 1930s were instru- 
mental in Cincinnati's back-to-back pennants in 
1939-40. First, Ernie Lombardi was acquired from 
the Brooklyn Dodgers as part of a 3-for-3 trade. 
Also coming to the Reds were Wally Gilbert and 
Babe Herman. Moving to the Dodgers were Tony 
Cuccinello, Joe Stripp and Clyde Sukeforth. 

The other important trade involved Paul Der- 
ringer. On May 7, 1933, Derringer came to Cincin- 
nati from St. Louis. The Gashouse Gang needed a 
shortstop and made the deal, taking Leo Durocher 
from the Reds. Derringer lost 27 games that year, 


series back to Cincinnati. In the 1975 playoff 
against the Pirates, his smash broke John 
Candelaria’s strikeout spell and turned the Reds 
around. 

Then there was the afternoon in Chicago in 1968. 
when Rose was involved in the feud with Phil 
Regan over the spitter. Pete quieted his noisy 
critics with a towering hoist into the centerfield 
bleachers. 

And how about ** Big Dog™’ Perez. in Game 7 of 
the 1975 Series in Boston, breaking Bill Lee's spell 
with a blast headed toward New Hampshire? 

They've always tried to overlook the fact in LA 
that Post hit the first home run in Dodger Stadium. 

Permit me to conclude this with apersonal 
memoir of a most likely home run that at least two 
persons remember well. 

It was the night of Aug. 6, 1962 in Houston's 
Colt Stadium, the outdoor predecessor of the Astro- 
dome. The temperature had reached 102 that after- 
noon. On this humid evening. Houston's Turk Far- 
rell and Cincinnati's Bob Purkey found themselves 
locked into a classic pitching duel. 

The fact the mosquitoes, of the big Texas variety, 
Were swooping through the press box in waves, took 
some of the enjoyment out of the proceedings for 


Perez, Denis Menke and Danny Driessen at third 
and had not won a World Series. 

In right field. the 1970s saw Rose. Geronimo, 
Driessen, Foster and several others. Griffey, a 
product of the Reds’ farm system (as are Rose. 
Bench. Concepcion and Driessen), proved he could 
do the job in 1975, the same year Foster went to left 
field and Rose to third base. 

As last, the Reds had their set lineup of eight. 
Since then, they have won 298 and lost 188, a .614 
percentage, taken two World Series (the record there 
is eight games won, three lost) and two National 
League Championship Series with a 6-0 won-lost 
record. No NL team had won two straight World 
Series since 1921-22. 

Where do these figures rank the Reds among 
history's big winners? Among the best. 

The best 10-year record since World War II was a 
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25 of them with the Reds, but became one of the 
best in the business some years later. 

However, usually the players obtained were ** big 
names™’ who had outlived their usefulness. 

Such players as Kiki Cuyler, Jim Bottomley, 
Harry Heilmann, Chick Hafey, Al Simmons, 
Dazzy Vance and George Kelly were obtained in 
trades by the Reds. They all have something in 
common. They are members of Baseball's Hall of 
Fame in Cooperstown, Unfortunately, they and 
many other good ones wore Cincinnati Reds uni- 
forms long after they had passed their peaks. 


Si Burick, who has covered baseball for nearly 50 
vears. is Sports Editor of the Dayton Daily News. 


those sitting there as targets of the cunning insects. 

Purkey departed for a pinch-hitter in the 10th, 
and amiable John Klippstein came on for the Reds 
and took up where Purkey had left off. Farrell was 
lifted after throwing bullets for 12 innings. 

Because the Reds were short on pitching, having 
played a doubleheader in New York the day before, 
Klippstein was allowed to lead off the 13th inning 
against Don McMahon, a first rate relief pitcher. 

“John is going to win his own game with a home 
run.” shouted a voice in the press box — mine. 

That announcement was greeted with jeers it de- 
served, until McMahon made one of the most care- 
less pitches of his life and Klippstein planted it in the 
left field seats. The Reds were # 1-0 winner and the 
Houston media wondered aloud what manner of 
prophet was in their midst. 

What's that, Tommy Helms? 

Yes sir. you're right. You deserve a mention, It 
was Hank Aaron who hit the first home run in 
Riverfront and you were the first Red to do it. 


Riner Collett, a baseball historian who wrote Pic- 
torial History of the Cincinnati Reds, is Sports Edi- 
ter of the Dayton Journal Herald, 


run by the Yankees between 1948-57 when they 
went 965-562 for a percentage of .633. To top that, 
the Reds would have to win 249 games and lose just 
75 over the 1978-79 seasons. That is a tall order, to 
win ata .778 clip. The Cubs of 1906 are the all-time 
one-season percentage leaders with .763. 

For a five-year span since World War II, the best 
figures again belong to the Yankees. From 1953-57, 
New York was 493-274, which is .643. The Reds 
between 1972-76 were 502-300, or .626, second 
best percentage in the last 30 years. 

Fun years in Cincinnati, the 1970s. 


Jim Montgomery, who has been following base- 
ball since his Texas League days in the early 
1950's. is Sports Editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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dominates the World Series. 
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Rawlings Baseballs: We made every ball thirty-six Series batters. One swung his 
used during the Series and the regular Adirondack a little better than the rest — 
season. And we will for the next nine to break or tie eight Series slugging 
years. Rawlings Gloves: At least thir- records. Rawlings Domination: What's 
teen of the starters in each Series game it mean to you? Plenty. Because if 
used Rawlings gloves. And during the you re a little leaguer, beer leaguer, or 


semi-pro, there's a Rawlings 
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for you as the models we build 
for the pros. And you can't 
build ‘em any better than that. 


regular season, more players 
used Rawlings than any other 
brand. Adirondack* Bats: Our 
familiar “Pro Ring” circled 
bats swung by sixteen of the 
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Special] Dates 


Its always fun 
at Riverfront 


It’s always fun at Riverfront, but when there’s a special date on the Reds 
schedule that means extra fun. 

From Opening Day, April 6, until Fan Appreciation Day, Oct. |, the 1978 home 
schedule promises to be fun-filled with a wide assortment of special dates. 

Highlighting this year’s Special Dates list are George Foster Bat Day, Uniform 
Shirt Day, Farmer’s Nite, Country Music Nite, three Teen Nites and Fan Ap- 
preciation Day. 

Add College Nite, a Marching Band Festival, Poster Day, a Musical Salute to 
America, a fireworks show, Banner Nite, three Business Day specials, six Senior 
Citizens’ dates and five doubleheaders and the schedule shapes up as another great 
year for baseball fans in Cincinnati. 

And there will be more, so check the schedule throughout the summer months for 
even more fun at Riverfront Stadum. 


The Reds pioneered the Marching 
Band Festival (top) among major 
league teams. At left, Pedro Borbon 
milks a cow during pre-game festivities 
on Farmer's Nite. A walk on the Astro- 
turf awaits entrants in the Banner Nite 
parade, this year scheduled for July 7. 


Special Dates ’78 


Official National League Opener: Thursday, April 6. 

Teen Nites: Friday, April 7, May 19, August 4. (Guys and 
gals thru age 19 may purchase $4.00 reserved seats for 
$2.00). 

Bat Day: Sunday, April 9. 


College Nite: Friday. May 5. 

Uniform Shirt Day: Saturday, May 6. 

Marching Band Festival: Saturday, May 20. 
Poster Day: Sunday, June 18. 

Musical Salute to America: Monday. July 3. 
Fireworks: Tuesday, July 4. 
Country-Western Music Nite: Wednesday, July 5. 
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Banner Nite: Friday, July 7. 
Farmers Nite: Saturday, July 15. 


“Shrine Nite: Friday, August 25, 
Team Picture Day: Sunday, Saplariber 


Fan Appreciation Day: Sunday, October 
Business Day Specials: Thursday, April 1 
May 24; Wednesday, June 14. : . 
Senior Citizen's Dates: Thursday, April 1: 
May 24: Wednesday, June 14: Thursday, Jul 13M 
nesday, August 9; Tuesday, September 12. (Persons 6 
_and over may purchase $4.00 reserved seats } 


Pete Kose: 
Road to 3,000 


(Continued from page 21) 


and for awhile it was the most disappointing period of his life. He was 
elected captain of the freshmen team. but when he came to his sopho- 
more year, places on the squad were by invitation only. Pete did not get 
one. **They said I was too small. | weighed only 130. They took a guy 
who weighed 165, a friend of mine, even though I played ahead of him 
when we were freshmen.”* 

The disappointment affected his school work. ‘It was a dumb thing 
to do,”” he says, **but | had to battle that size problem almost every- 
where I went. | was only 155 when I signed with the Reds, and they 
said something about that. My uncle told them, ‘He'll grow. All his 
family matures late. His dad did.”** 

The father also was state amateur boxing champion in a 105-pound 
weight class and sometimes worked out at the Danny Davis gym with 
Freddie Miller, the world lightweight champion, Pete jumped into 
boxing at the Jolly A.C. in Delhi, but after two bouts, which he lost to 
Virgil Cole and Caney Jamison, he stayed with football, baseball and 
basketball. 

When he finally was accepted by the football team, he played half- 
back and scored a touchdown in 1958, when Westem Hills beat its big 
rival, Elder, 34-31. 

Once he started in professional baseball. Pete Rose, the hustler. the 
switch hitter, the late-maturing star, moved fast. He spent only 2 
years in the minors and was the Reds” regular second baseman by 1963. 
On the opening day he drew a base on balls his first time up, and scored 
arun. The next day he made his first major league hit, a triple off Bob 
Friend of the Pirates, 

Now there are 2,966 hits in his major league record. He has been 
rookie of the year, sophomore of the year, a starter in the All-Star game 
at four position, Most Valuable Player in the league, Most Valuable 
Player in the World Series, winner of the Hickock Award as pro athlete 
of the year, named by Sports Illustrated as man of the year, and Na- 
tional League batting champion three times. 

Ty Cobb, who played 23 seasons, hit 300 nine times. Pete Rose has 
matched that in [5 seasons. Now he’s a third baseman, but he also has 
been a regular for the Reds at second, left, center and right. 

Pete has matured to six feet in height and 200 pounds in weight, and 
there is another Pete Rose on the way — his son, age eight. 

Back in the old neighborhood, where the west ribbon of the city hugs 
the river, is Bold Face Park. This was where Pete and his Knothole 
teams played. The park has a recent addition, a moder baseball facil- 
ity, It was built by Bill DeWitt, a former owner of the Reds, and is 
named Pete Rose Field. 

It's part of Pete Rose Country. 


Pat Harmon, who has known Pete Rose for almost 20 years and has covered 
many of his great feats, is Sports Editor of the Cincinnati Post. 


CALENDARS e SPECIALTIES e BUSINESS GIFTS 


THE KETTERER COMPANY 


PHONE (S13) 272-0110 


SS1S FAIRLANE DRIVE CINCINNATI. OHIO 45227 


64 


Reds _ 
souvenirs 


by mail 


Item Price Handling Total 


Dave Concepcion Glove, Rawlings 

two-tone brown 19.95 1.00 20.95 
Reds Door Mat, 2’ x3’ 16.95 2.00 18.95 
Reds Wall Plaques, with wood 

frame, Mr. Reds, set of 2 17.95 1.50 19.45 


Reds Rooter Paks, (official Reds 
shirt, mini bat & pennant, 
button, adjustable cap, 

Rooter Rag & decal 


Adult sizes S,M,L,XL 14.94 1.00 15.95 

Youth sizes S,M,L 12.95 1.00 13.95 
Reds Baseball Cap, wool, pro 

model (state size) 8.95 75 9.70 
Reds Official Baseball Shirts 

Adult sizes S,M,L,XL 6.50 50 7.00 

Youth sizes S,M,L 5.50 50 6.00 
Reds Tie, red with white 

or blue with red 12.95 1.00 13.95 


Player Posters, color, 
2’ x3', Bench, Morgan, 
Rose, Concepcion or 
Foster 2.50 


HOW TO ORDER; List items and prices including 
cost of postage/handling. Make check or money 
order payable to Cincinnati Reds, Inc. Mail to: Cin- 
cinnati Reds, 100 Riverfront Stadium, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 45202. Residents of Ohio add 42% sales tax. 
Allow 2-3 weeks delivery. 


50 3.00 


DuBOIS CHEMICALS 
IS PROUD OF THE REDS 


Cleaning, Maintenance and 


Processing Compounds (pywBosms 


Chemicals 


DuBOIS TOWER - CINCINNATI, OHIO 45202 


DINNING-IN OR 
CARRY-OUT 


651-3458 


DIXIE TERMINAL BLDG. 
LOWER LEVEL @ 4th & Walnat 


Brot et 


veo and 
SANDWICH SHOP 


721-1421 


KROGER BLDG. 
Vine & Central Phwy. 


PIZZA CARRY OUT 242-3666 


4544 READING ROAD 
Corner Tennessee & Reading Rd. 


Served 
exclusively at 
Riverfront Stadium as 

well as other big league 
ball parks, the Super Bowl, 
the college bowl games, 
the US. Open and other 


leading sports events. 


MUSTARD 


RE am Savcao eran? 


THE R.T. FRENCH COMPANY, ONE MUSTARD STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14609 


